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NEWTON WILSON & CO.’S 


PATENT 


KNOTTED-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


PRICE FROM £8 8s. 


THESE MACHINES POSSESS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES OVER ALL OTHERS: 


1. The stitch is far stronger than can possibly be 
produced from any other kind of Sewing Machine. 

2. Ynlike the lock-stitch or the chain-stitch, the 
seam cannot possibly rip. 

3. It is not possible to give way in wear, or in 
washing or ironing. 

4. If cut at every fourth stitch, it is still stronger 
than the fabric itself. 

5. If the most elastic fabric be stitched on the bias, 
this stitch will remain perfect when all others give way. 

6. If the stitch be cut or broken, the adjoining ones 
remain perfect. 

7. The Machine, both beginning, ending, and every 
where, fastens off its own ends. 

8. If a seam be wrongly sewn, or a garment requires 
=. the stitching may be undone with perfect 

acility. 

9. The cotton required for any strength of seam what- 
ever is as fine again as that needed by other machines. 

10. As a result, much finer work can be produced 
than by any other machine. 

11. Unlike the lock-stitch, there is no re-winding of 
the under cotton. 

12. The Machine will stitch from a single thickness 
of cambric to six thicknesses of woollen cloth, 


13. The tensions do not alter, and the stitch, 
set, remains always the same. 


14. When desired, the Machine will make its om 


braid, in cotton, silk, or Berlin wool, and stitch it 
at the same moment. 

15. The Machine produces a greater variety of 
sults, plain and ornamental, than any other whate 


16. No Machine will equal it in simplicity of ope * 


tion, ease of management, artistic design, and 
liability to derangement. 


17. Every Machine is guaranteed for twelve mont 


A month’s trial is allowed and exchange effected wi 
out any charge for use. 


18. No charge is made for instruction, which® 


given without limit at the addresses of the purchas 

19. In addition to all the operations performed 
other Machines, such as running, tucking, hemmil 
felling, binding, cording, quilting, and braiding, th 


Machines hem-stitch, embroider, and applique, thi 


operations peculiar to these only. 


20. The work is self-guiding, so that it is impossil 


to make a crooked seam, except desired. 
21. The needle cannot be set wrong, and it is a 
impossible to miss a stitch. 


READ THE CORRESPONDENCE 


On the merits of the different Sewing Machines, reprinted from the columns of The Queen, and which will 
forwarded on —— Illustrated Catalogues, with Patterns of Work, and every information. req 
e 


post free, from t 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 
144 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Agents wanted in every Town where Appointments have not yet been made. ~ 
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THE MONTH: 
An Illustrated Magazine of General Piterature, Art, and Science. 
Price One Shilling. 


Among the Contributors are his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, the Right Rev. Dr. Moriarty, 
he Very Rev. Dr. Russell, Lady a Fullerton, the Rev. Father Coleridge, Monsieur Rio, Julia 
Kavanagh, Cecilia Caddell, Aubrey de Vere, Bessie Rayner Parkes, Denis Florence M‘Carthy, the 


ery Rev. Dr. Newman, Ellen Fitzsimon, and many others. 


Contents of No. L.,, for July: 


A Few Words for Mary Stuart. 

Ex Humo: a Poem. By BARRY CORNWALL. 

Constance Sherwood. By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. Chap. I. 
Recollections of an Old City. By JULIA KAVANAGH, 

The French Exhibition of 1864. 

Half out of the World. 

Violet's Freak. Chaps. I. to III, 


Contents of No. II,, for August: 


Literature in its Social Aspects. By AUBREY DE VERE, Esq. 

Constance Sherwood. By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Chap. II. 

A Glimpse of Northern Italy. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

The Legend of Limerick Bells: a Poem. By Bessie RAYNER PARKES. With an 
Tilustration. 

Romana Robertson. By CHARLES W. RUSSELL, D.D. 

A Glimmering Dawn. 

Violet’s Freak. Chaps. IV. to VI. 

Madame Swetchine and her Salon. 


Contents of No. IT1., for September : 


Tintagel Castle. With an Illustration. 

Constance Sherwood. By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. Chaps. III. and IV. 
The Ancient Saints of God. By his Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 

To the Memory of a Sister : a Poem. 

Literature in its Social Aspects. By AUBREY DE VERE, Esq. (Conclusion.) 
Violet’s Freak. Chaps. VII. to XI. (Conclusion.) 

The Concordat of 1801. 

The Revolution at Tours. 

Madame Bourdon’s Works. 


Contents of No. IV., for October : 


Constance Sherwood. By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. Chaps. V. and VI. 
Civilisation in the Fifth Century. 

A Wedding at St. Denis. 

The Castle of Hunandaye. By DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY, With an Illustration, 
Napoleon’s Marriage with Marie-Louise. 

Saints of the Desert: No. L. 

The Mystery of the Thatched House. 

The Beauty of the First Empire. 

Some Myths of the Middle Ages. 


CHOLASTIC AND MEDICAL Esrasisnep 86 Years, 
» AGENCY OFFICES, 78 Borough Road, 8.E. RAY’S BALSAMIC PILLS. 
Office Hours, 11 till 5. 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box; 3s., 5s., and 


F 12s. post free. 
@utors, Governesses, Companions, Lady House- ‘ 
ers, &c., may speedily 220 with Sugupuaatts “A mild diuretic, a soothing balsamic, a 
Bugh the medium of these Offices. No charge to | tonic, and an excellent invigorating pill.”—Sunday 
ipals requiring the above. Schools and Prac- | 7%mes. 
immediately transferred on the most moderate Give them one trial. Prepared only by Mr. M. O, 
8. Schools recommended and pupils introduced. | Wray, 99 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W., two 
communications strictly confidential. doors from Oxford Street, London, 


Mr, E. HARRIS, Superintendent. Consultations every day from 11 a.m. to 10 P.M. 
a 
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CAUTION. 
CHLORODYNE. 


IN CHANCERY. 


CE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J. Coui1s Brow 

was undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the statements of the Defendant Figg 
man were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say they had been sworn to. Eminent hospiti) 
Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne ; that thy 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864.—The Publig 
therefore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYME 
This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restom 
the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body—without creating an 
those unpleasant results attending the use of opium, Old and young may take it at all hours and times 
requisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while mefl 
men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases : 

Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, — 
Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 
EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

From Dr. Montgomery, late Inspector of Hospitals, Bombay.—‘‘ Chlorodyne is a most valuable remedy in Ne 
ralgia, Asthma, and Rees 3 De it I fairly owe my Sohail to health, alter eighteen months’ severe suffering 

when all other medicines failed.” 

From W. Vessatius Pertigrew, M.D.—“I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medigin| 
80 efficacious as an Anti-sp dic and Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea, and other Gi 
eases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 

From the Rev. C. 8. Arrxen, Cornwall.—“ Sir,—I have used Chlorodyne in a great variety of cases of ila 
amongst my poorer neighbours, and have found it invariably more or less efficient. In diarrhoea it has never failed 
one single instance to effect a cure. In cases of toothache, and even confirmed rheumatism, it has almost inv 
given relief. In the almost numberless cases of consumptive cough, which abounded in the neighbourhood, it 
ease, which the sufferers could obtain from nothing else. I have also found very great benefit from its use mys, 
and am now able to take duty as usual, after my life was despaired of from apparently developed phthisis.” 


CAUTION.—Always ask for “ Dr. J. CoLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his naméi} 
on the Government Stamp. Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
388 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND SAUNDERS & OTLE 


307 Regent Street, London, W. (next the Royal Polytechnic Institution). 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 


SREP 


Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. P F 
Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c. from Two Guineas to any amount, according to the supply req } 
Great advantages are offered by this Library to Country Subscribers, in the large number of Vol Ne 
supplied at one time. All the new Books taken, as soon as published, in large numbers. The best Freaa) Rn, 


German, and Italian Books also added immediately on publication. All the Magazines and Reviews; Kam tor 
des deux Mondes, Révue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer Jahrbucher, &c. The Collectii@l dire 
of Standard Works in English and Foreign Literature is large, and has been accumulating since 1786, — 


Catalogues and Terms sent on application. ; } : 
*,* A Catalogue of surplus —_ (withdrawn from circulation) of Books of the past Season, being ¢ 


and perfect copies of the most popular works of the day, at very reduced prices. 
BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 307 Regent Street, W. T 
HE WEST-END GOVER- BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. ~ 
NESSES’ INSTITUTE, 244 Regent Street (cor- OTE 
ner of Little Argyle Street), conducted by Miss M EMINEM 
to whom the nobility, gentry, and principals of schools CARDINAL WISEMAN and the LORD BISHA . 
requiring English or foreign, resident, gover- OF SOUTHWARK, 
nesses, are invited to apply. pils introduced in Seec 
England, France, and Germany. 11 George Street, Portman Square, 8: 
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LEA’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
“ A most valuable and important discovery.” —Daily 


News. 
“The greatest wonder of modern medical science,” 


—Sun. ; 
HIS invaluable remedy always re- 


lieves in a short time the pain of these com- 
ints, however acute it may be, effectually obviates 
these ailments injuring any vital organ; and _if per- 
severed in, will effect a cure when every other has 
failed. This fact is fully proved by the numerous 
testimonials constantly received from ns of every 
No one subject to the above maladies should 

ever be without these pills, the speedy relief obtained 
after taking but a few doses being almost mcredible. 
These Pills are not like the generality of powerful 
advertised remedies for these ailments, which too fre- 
quently cause sickness, pains in the head, and per- 
manently debilitate the constitution ; but on the con- 
trary they not only speedily eradicate the complaints, 
but also strengthen and invigorate the system, a de- 
sideratum not to be attained by any other medicine 


extant. 

Prepared by Mr. G. Lea, Camberwell, Surrey, in 
boxes at 1s. iha., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d., and may be 
ordered of any medicine vendor, or sent free for 15, 

or 60 postage-stamps. 

rom H, Norman, Esq., Conveyancer-at-Law, 11 
Grey Terrace, Great Dover Street, uthwark—* Your 
Pills are certainly excellent. I have been affected 
with gout for several years, and could find no relief 
till I tried your Pills, which have quite taken it 
awa = 
ion Mr. William Croucher, 27 Clandon Street 
Gardens, Walworth, Surrey—“I have been a suf- 
ferer from Gout for thirty years, and during that 
time could find no remedy till I was recommended 
your Pills, which have quite restored my health. The 
efficacy of your medicine is astonishing.” 

From Mr. William Stevens, Painter and Glazier, 
10 Charles Street, Westminster Road, Lambeth, Sur- 
rey—“T can —y your Gout Pills are the best re- 

tr had. I only took three doses when 
— much relief. In my opinion they are invalu- 
ie,” 

London Agents—Messrs. BARcLAY, 97 Farringdon 
Street; and | Yoni 150 Oxford Street. 

Agents for Extwoop, 146 Great 
Britain Street ; 50 Grafton Street; OLD- 
HAM & Co., North Earl Street; RrcHarpson, 21 Corn 
Market M‘Masrer & Co., 121 Capel Street ; and may 
be had wholesale and retail of 

THOMAS HACKETT, 
18 Lower Ormond Quay. 

N.B. Mr. G. Lea, author of a brochure entitled “ A 
New and Improved Method of Treatment of Gout and 
Rheumatism,” may be consulted personally or by let- 
ter in the foregoing complaints, on receipt of stamped 

envelope for reply. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN GOVERNESS’ 
AGENCY, 
23 BernarpD STREET, Square. 


[HE Lady Superintendent respect- 
eg 4 invites app ications from the Nobility, 
Gentry, Families, and Heads of Schools requiring 


Governesses or Companions, in England, France, or 
Germany, having many accomplished Ladies to in- 
uoduce. Schools recommended. 
Immediate reéngagements required for very highl 
accomplished Roman Catholic Ladies, 
Salaries moderate. 


ST. LOUIS’ CATHOLIC SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
UNDER TEN, 

BROOK GREEN, W. 

With distinguished Ecclesiastical Approbation. 

HE course of Education embraces 

the English, French, German and Latin Lan- 

guages, Geography, the use of the Globes, Sacred 

and Profane History, Style, Natural History, Arith- 

metic, Book-keeping, Vocal and Instrumental Music 
Terms—25/. per annum, 


ST. CHARLES’ SCHOOL. 


Junior Division. 


HIS School has been opened for the 
Education of Young Boys in the Parish of St. 
Mary of the Angels. 

Religious Instruction is ove by one of the Fathers; 
and, in addition to the rudiments of a sound lish 
education, instruction is also given, if requi in 
Latin. 

Reference for further particulars may be made to 
the Rev. Father W. Mannine. 

Boys coming from a distance may be boarded in 
the house. 

Payments due in advance on the first day of each 
Term—2/, per Term. 


UCHARISTIC VESTMENTS and 
GENERAL ECCLESIASTICAL FURNISH- 
ING WAREROOMS, 
11 Duke Street, Manchester Square, 
Established 1850, 

The undersigned, having purchased the late busi- 
ness of Mr. Joun Haske", is to execute 
all Orders in the above line, and hopes to prove him- 
self worthy of a continuation of the patronage so 
long enjoyed by his predecessor. 

R. L. BLOMFIELD, 
Please send for a circular. 


CCLESIASTICAL EMBROIL- 
DERY and TAPESTRY, for CHURCH DE- 
CORATION and VESTMEN'S, designed and pre- 
pared for Ladies’ own working, by R. HELBRONNER, 
265 Regent Street, W. 
Gold and Silver Fabrics, Fringes, Laces, and 
Threads. Velvets, Silks, Cloth, Linen, and every 
other requirement for Church needlework. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS, 
Constant Success. 


O diseases are more trying to the 


aay: oy and more exhausting to the constitu- 
tion than the pains in the muscles and joints caused 
by exposure to wet or cold. Wherever the seat of 
suffering it will be only necessary to foment the 
affected part with warm water, dry thoroughly, and im- 
mediately rub in Holloway’s inestimable Ointment to 
obtain ease. Gout, rheumatism, —a and tic- 
doloreux are soon relieved and ultima‘ rae by 
the use of his unequalled un t, and by Holloway’s 
purifying and an Pi Under this judicious 
shortly regain their nat i and appearance, 
‘toa remedies are invaluable for ouieg spinal 
affections and nervous diseases, 
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UPERIOR EDUCATIONAL 

ESTABLISHMENT (BROMPTON) for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of the Higher Ranks of So- 
ciety. A liberal and polite education imparted; the 
French and German languages only spoken, and in a 
very short time acquired ; the highest references given. 

For prospectuses, terms, éc., apply to Mr. E. Dit- 
ton, Bookseller, 2 Alexander Place, Brompton, 8.W., 
and at the Establishment, 18 Moore Park Road, Ful- 
ham Road, S.W. 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED 


ROMPTON GENERAL REGIS- 
TRY OFFICE FOR SERVANTS. 
Under distinguished Patronage. 

MRS. DONOVAN, of 43 Brompton Row, begs to 
intimate to her friends and the public in general that 
she has REMOVED to 56 BROMPTON ROAD. 

Families requiring Servants are respectfully soli- 
cited to apply, there being always a large supply on 
the books. 


Applications for Servants during the past year 1760. 

Lists of Servants forwarded on application. 

Office hours from 10 till 4 daily. 

Yearly Subscribers of One Guinea supplied with 
every class of Servants free of extra charge. 

Upper Servants, 5s.; Under ditto, 2s. 6d. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS (perfected and exhibited in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851) is allowed by upwards of 200 
medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention 
in the treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel 
spring, so hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a soft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requi- 
site resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LE TPR, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded 
by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches 
below the hips, being sent to the manufacturer, Mr. 
JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s, 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
Postage, 1s. Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 
52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. Price of an Umbilical Truss, 
42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN 
WHITE, Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 

HE Greatest and most Useful In- 
vention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA.— 
Messrs. Joun Gosnevt and Co., Three King Court, 
Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
tfully offer to the public this truly marvellous 
fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 
pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Ama- 
Tella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
trary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is 
once restored, one application per month will keep it in 
ect colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half 
tles, 10s.6d. Testimonials from Artistes of the 
highest order, and from individuals of undoubted re- 

bility, may be inspected on application. 
Cos CHERRY: ‘OOTH PASTE 
is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from 
decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Joun Gosnewt and Co. have been appointed Per- 

fumers to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales. 

Manufactory: 12 Three King Court, Lombard Street, 


Removed from 34 Henrietta Street,Co 
Garden, to 20 Cranbourn Street, W.0 


REPARED DESIGNS for Ch 
Embroidery, Vestments, and ev ing 
ment for the Altar, Banners, &c. w 
Religious Prints, Statuettes, &c. 
Rosaries, Crosses, Medals, &c. a 

Altar Breads, Altar Wax, Incense, Floats, Img 
telles, &c. 
Periodicals regularly supplied. q 
MRS. LITTLE'S ECCLESIASTICAL WAREHOUSE 
20 CRANBOURN STREET, W.C. 4 


THE ONLY HANDBOOK TO THE BRITISMN 

EMPIRE. 

Recently published, Second Edition, 336 pages, 
cloth 8yvo, 2s. 6d. post free, 


THE PHYSICAL AND HISTOR 
CAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITE 
EMPIRE. Four Parts, By D. C. M‘Carrny, 
tificated Teacher. 7 
“ A very creditable compilation.”—Weekly Regigtt 
London: The Catholic Publishing Company, 
New Bond Street, W. 3 
Copy free, for 30 Stamps, from the Author, 
Bishop's School, Plymouth. 
MERICAN NEWSPAPERS 
The following will be regularly supplied, @ 
payment of the subscriptions annexed, to the Lon 
Agent, Joun Gunn, 78 Borough Road, London, Si 
Per annum. er 
New York Times, Daily . 2 16 0 Weekly, 0 18 
New York Herald, , .3 60 1 0 
New York Tribune, ,, .3 00 0 15 
The Scientific American. . 
The New York Independent 
Boston True Flag . ... 
New York Weekly Mercury 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review. . . 


*,* These prices cover the American postage, Da 
each paper is subject to the English postage of 1djg™ 
delivery. 

London: John Gunn, English, American, and Gm 
lonial Literary and News Agent and Bookseller, @ 

Catholic and all American and Colonial Newspapall 
supplied with punctuality. q 


cooco 


q 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
Preparing for publication, 


q 

TREATISE ON GOUT AN 
RHEUMATISM, with a new and improve 
method of treatment, practically illustrating how them 
painful and protracted disorders may be eradicated, 
By G. Lea, Camberwell, Surrey. : 


London: published by the Author. 


4 
HE CITY DEBT COLLECTS 
ING AND LEGAL INQUIRY OFFICER 
35 Mooreate Srreet, Bank, for recovering T 
Accounts in Town and Country, on Commission, witha 
out Law-Costs or any other se, and affordil 
Creditors sound legal advice and reliable business i 
formation. Annual Subscription, One Guinea, 
Proprietor, Mr. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
Established 1847. 
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Pay for the Ounces. 


A. LEGEND OF ITALY. 


By ELLEN FITzstmon. 


In a part of the Pontifical States but little frequented by strangers 
stood the small village of Montescorto, situated on a high hill, one of 
those that rise almost at the skirts of the mightier mountains of the 
Apennine. Near it stood the Castie of Montescorto, once a fortress, 
but which had for the last few generations been merely the usual 
summer residence of the counts of the same name, lords of the 
neighbouring village and surrounding country. Even in the recol- 
lection of many living persons, the castle had been a cheerful resi- 
dence; the grandmother of the present possessor had continued to 
inhabit it during her widowhood, and had died there at an advanced 
age, leaving the reputation of a pious and truly charitable woman 
behind her. Soon after her death, her son and daughter-in-law ap- 
peared to take a dislike to the spot; their absences became longer; 
their stay in the time of the villeggiatura shorter every year, until 
at length they completely gave up the custom of spending any part of 
the year at the castle of Montescorto. It was left to the charge of 
an intendant and his family, who with their two servants continued 
for some time to inhabit it. After a while, however, it was ob- 
served that the servants were continually changed; that the intend- 
ant and his wife grew paler and graver every day; while their 
children, one by one, were sent away, on some pretext or other, to 
relations residing in the village. Rumour was soon busy whispering 
of strange sights and sounds heard and seen’ in the castle; so that it 
caused little wonder when it was at length announced that the in- 
tendant had absolutely refused to make it his residence for the 
future. The count was forced to allow of this abandonment of the 
castle by his intendant, and to compromise matters, agreed to pre- 
serve him in his trust and give him a house in the village for his 
residence, on condition that he visited the castle occasionally, and 
had it kept in good repair. Years passed away; the intendant died; 
and the count, who now resided in winter at Rome, and in summer 
at another castle in an opposite part of the country, named the son 
of his former steward to his father’s post, but never came to see how 
he fulfilled his trust. Once, or perhaps twice, a year, at his con- 
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venience, therefore, the intendant contented himself with a hasty 
visit to the castle, and, accompanied by at least half a dozen friends, 
went through the lofty apartments as quickly as possible, visiting 
every part of the building except the left wing, which had been 
occupied by the old countess, and the chambers of which were said 
to be those where strange sounds, if not sights, had scared from the 
walls of the castle both its owners and their dependents. This wing 
was in consequence shut up, and the key of it deposited with the 
parish priest. 

More years rolled on; the Montescorto family still kept away ; 
and, save when the intendant went once a year to a town some fifteen 
miles off to meet the count’s principal man of business, and submit 
his accounts to him, paying-in the rents he had collected, the in- 
habitants of the village heard nothing of their lords. The castle 
was still deserted by all; reports of the supernatural sights or sounds 
there still serving, though few knew the details, to make the children 
and young people shun the gloomy walls of the ancient stronghold. 
Never did they willingly venture even into its ancient moss-grown 
court, or into its once well-kept gardens, where cypresses of a giant 
size shed a gloomy shade around, and its ilex hedges, long neglected, 
had now grown out of shape and were fast becoming a tangled wood. 
The visits of the intendant were reduced to one in the year; and even 
for that, though made before noon, he now found it difficult to obtain 
the escort of even two persons. 

It was therefore with considerable annoyance, that, one autumn 
day, about a quarter of a century after the death of the old countess, 
Signor Domenico, the intendant, received a message from his supe- 
rior, Signor Girolamo Avini, informing him that it was the intention 
of their young Padrone, the Conte Antonio di Montescorto, who had 
succeeded his father about a year previously, to visit his castle of 
Montescorto in the course of the next ten days. “ You need not 
give yourself much trouble,” said the latter; ‘the Signor Conte will 
not stay long; he will be accompanied by but one friend and one 
servant; you need but get ready a few rooms for his reception, and 
he will soon rid you of the inconvenience of his presence.” 

“Corpo di Bacco!” exclaimed Domenico, “ it’s easy talking; 
how am I ever to get the rooms ready? Why, they’re deep in dust, 
and covered with cobwebs as thick as my arm; the furniture has 
not been meddled with for years; and who is to clean it all, I should 
like to know ?” 

“ Why, who but your wife and daughters?” said the person he 
addressed ; no other than the village carpenter, Bartolomeo, or, as he 
was usually called, Meo, his intimate friend and gossip. 
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“ My wife and daughters! ay, truly! La Rosa would take an 
accident” (an apoplectic fit, the most dreaded of all misfortunes in 
that country) at the bare idea; and as for Carlotta and Monica, the 
girls would not go within a* mile of the court-yard for a golden 
crown. No, no; la Nonna told them too many stories of the lights 
she saw, and the noises she heard in the castle. May she rest in 

ad 

“ And what sights did she see?” asked Meo curiously; “ for I 
never could find out what it was that frightened you all out of the 
pleasant dwelling you had yonder. What did she see, gossip 
Menico ?” 

“Who knows?” said Domenico, giving the usual reply of his 
countrymen to any puzzling question. ‘I was only a child; and I 
heard nothing but screaming among the women, and grumbling from 
my father; but something there was to see and hear, that is certain, 
—groans and sighs from the old countess’s rooms in the left wing at 
midnight, and twilight, and before dawn; and a light at night in her 
windows, and a noise as though some one were spinning, perpetually 
going on night and day.” 

“ Did you ever hear that noise, gossip?” inquired Meo anxiously. 

“ Stupid man! did I not just tell you no,” replied Menico. 

“ Ah, but that was when you were a child. Did you hear 
nothing since you grew to manhood, and paid your yearly visit to 
the castle? You know that I was always too busy to accompany 
you on these occasions.” 

“T know that thou wert always too great a poltroon,” retorted 
Menico; “ yet you might have ventured too, for we heard nothing.” 

“ Well, friend Menico,” said Meo, “to show I am no coward, I’m 
ready this nftinute to go up at once to the castle with you, even 
though without any one but our two selves, and to give you the 
benefit of my advice as to what is to be done.” 

“ Ay, ay, you’re mighty good-natured all of a sudden, Meo,” 
replied Menico, laughing; “you think there may be a job for the 
carpenter, eh, my friend ?” 

“T'll not deny it, Menico; and what harm? If there be a 
job, I’m the lad to do it neatly and cheaply, and you know that 
well. But let us lose no more time; get the keys, and let us go at 
once.” 

“The keys are with Signor Cura,” said Menico; “so, if you like 
to come that far, we'll get them from him. I thought, as he had 
that of the left wing, he might as well keep the others too.” 

Accordingly the two friends proceeded to the humble dwelling of 
the padre cura, Don Riccardo Sillano, a very worthy and pious man, 
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who was much beloved in the village. Don Riccardo was surprised 
and pleased to hear of the count’s intended visit. 

“T am glad,” he said, “ that the Padrone is at length coming to 
look after his place and his people. Not that you do not represent 
him very well when any thing kind is to be done, Menico,” con- 
tinued he, “for you are an honest man and a good Christian; but 
the count may do a good deal to help the poor (thank God they are 
but few in this village!) when his intendant can say no more than 
‘ God help you!’” 

“ Certainly,” said Menico, “ his Excellency can do much if he 
stay long enough; and the more good he does, the better will he 
please Menico.” 

“Good!” cried the shrill voice of Madame Nina, the cross el- 
derly sister and housekeeper of the Cura, a sour-faced and childless 
widow ; “it would be a comfort to have any one to take the burden 
of doing all the good in the parish off thy shoulders, reverend brother 
mine.” 

The Cura smiled. ‘“ My sister is fond of joking, you know,” he 
said. 
“ Joking indeed! It is a bad joke for your household. The 
worst joke of all, they say, is a true joke, brother Cura,” rejoined 
Madame Nina. “ It’s a joke, I suppose, and a pleasant one, that I’m 
pestered with all the half-witted girls in the country as helps in the 
kitchen, because they’re poor orphans. Helps, forsooth! pretty helps! 
hindrances I call them, without telling a lie.” 

“ Beware of exaggeration, sister Nina,” said the Cura. “How 
you make out one poor little orphan girl, quiet but sensible, to be-all 
the half-witted girls in the country, I am at a loss to imagine.” 

“Well, she’s more trouble than twenty other girls, ay or than 
forty,” said the angry Madame Nina. “She scarcely knows her 
right hand from her left, and can’t take three steps without stum- 
bling over a stew-pan or an earthen pitcher, and breaking it with a 
crash.” 

“ Sister, sister, you are unjust to this poor girl; you frighten her 
with your loud and angry words, and then you wonder at her making 
mistakes. But you are keeping honest Menico from telling me what 
he wants.” 

Menico now demanded the keys; and receiving them, was retiring 
with-Meo, when Madame Nina said suddenly, “‘ Stop, Menico’; surely 
you'll want some one to clean-up the castle for you; I know Rosa 
and her girls would be afraid to put their noses inside ‘the door.” 

Menico replying in the affirmative, she continued: “Brother 


mine, here is at last an opportunity of getting something for the 
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Agnesina to.do. She is strong enough and industrious enough, and 
-would willingly earn a trifle towards her support.” 

The idea of Madame Nina seemed a lucky one to Menico. Ag- 
nesina, or little Agnes, the peasant girl in question, was, he knew, an 
orphan, who had lived all her life in a wild part of the parish some 
miles’ distance from the village, living with an old great-aunt lately 
deceased. She had no remaining kindred, and the good Cura, who 
had been summoned to the death-bed of Monna Veronica, had then 
taken charge of the orphan Agnes, who for ‘the last fortnight had 
been a source of pleasurable excitement to his sister, who was never 
so happy as when some good excuse offered for exercising her lungs 
in the congenial pastime of scolding. Menico felt sure that the 
girl, whom he knew but by sight, was strong and active; he now 
learned from the Cura that she was docile and pious, though very 
shy and silent. Madame Nina added, “that though stupid as an 
sass, she was equally hard-working ;” and above all, he thought it 
likely that she had never heard any of the stories circulated in the 
willage as to the strange sights and sounds supposed to have taken 
place in the castle. It was accordingly soon agreed ‘that Agnes 
should, early next morning, betake herself to the castle, there ‘to 
‘scrub, brush, and in every possible way clean up the interior, so.as ‘to 
fit certain rooms for the reception of their master. “‘She may as 
well go there with you now,” said Madame Nina, “and you .can 
show her what she'll have to do. I'd go too, only I’m very busy.” 

Menico felt inwardly grateful for any cause that spared him 
ithe good woman’s company; and acquiescing in her arrangement, 
tthe two friends, followed by Agnesina, set off for the castle. It 
‘was nearly.a quarter of a mile distant from ‘the village, and as the 
oad descended gradually and was winding, you did not see its 
‘towers until you were close to them at a turn of the road, from 
which ‘they were divided by a large court-yard formerly closed by 
‘two heavy wrought-iron gates, one of which was now off its hinges 
‘and Jay wn the ground overgrown with gigantic weeds, and, as it 
‘were, knotted to the earth with creeping plants. 

“J must bring a billhook and cut away these nasty weeds,” said 
‘Menico:; “I fear there will be no getting up the gate, at least for 
‘the present.” 

“Perhaps the Conte has a notion of living here again,” said 
‘Meo, “and is coming to give orders for putting every thing into a 
‘proper state of repair, and for new-furnishing the rooms. That 
would be .a good day for the village, Domenico.” 

“ Ay, especially for Bartolomeo,” said Menico, laughing. “Thy 
thoughts are always with thy plane, saw, and chisel, gossip Meo.” 
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As they spoke, they had crossed the grass-grown court, on two 
sides. of which were ranges of stables, partly ruinous, and were 
ascending a flight of stone steps leading up to the great terrace on 
which the castle stood. It was a fine afternoon, not too hot; a 
thousand insects of the brightest dyes, green, purple, and gold, were 
abroad in the sunshine, humming and dancing over the petals of the 
infinite variety of many-coloured flowers that lavish Nature’s hand 
had. shed everywhere around. Tufted masses of burning gold and 
dark crimson grew out of the crevices of the marble steps, forming 

“ A tapestry more rich than e’er 
Adorned the lofty halls of palaces.” 
At the upper end of the terrace there was a small door, which 
Menico unlocked. “I will bring you into the house this side-way,” 
he said, “instead of going round to the grand entrance; the front 
door is stiff and not easily opened.” 

They entered, and found themselves in a small room which opened 
at one side into a vestibule of some size paved with black and white 
marble ; this again opened by folding-doors of richly carved bronze 
into a circular hall of great height, lit by a cupola; a noble staircase 
of marble led by a double flight to a gallery, running from and 
apparently communicating with the rest of the house by doors at 
different parts of it. Here, from the lofty height and from some 
unseen ventilators, the air was cool and pure, and there was no accu- 
mulation of dust. Not so in the apartments below; they were per- 
ceptibly damp. Bartolomeo recommended raising the blinds, fling- 
ing the windows wide open, and admitting the rays of the evening 
sun. It was soon done. The light streamed in upon the scanty but 
rich furniture,—on antique tapestry-hangings, faded in colour but 
still representing tournaments and battle-fields of fame,—on carved 
chests, marble tables, and on the few pictures which had been left 
behind when the Montescorto family migrated to a far-distant estate. 
To Menico all these objects were familiar; they only arrested the 
attention of his companions; the carpenter examining with interest 
the curious workmanship of the ancient cabinets and arm-chairs ; 
while Agnes, who had never before even dreamed of so fine a place 
and such grand objects as now revealed themselves to her view, was 
lost in admiration. As they passed from room to room into a noble 
picture- and statue- gallery, now dismantled of all save a very few ob- 
jects, her delighted wonder increased. As Menico turned towards her 
to point out an accumulation of dust and cobwebs, he was surprised 
to see her on her knees before a picture of the Madonna and Child, 
her hands clasped, her eyes raised up and lit with fervent devotion; 
nor could he gain her attention until her silent prayer was ended. 
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The men were both struck by the fervent and unaffected piety of the 
young maiden ; the holy practice of their youth came back into their 
minds, and they each breathed an Ave and a Gloria before resuming 
the business which had brought them to the castle. They now felt a 
redoubled zeal, and cheerfully ascending the staircase entered a small 
vestibule like that below, from which other rooms opened. Along 
the outside of these apartments ran a loggia or balcony covered at 
top, from whence there was a fine view of rich and varied scenery, 
hills sloping and a wide plain, spires of many a church and the roofs 
of many a castle and tower; while at one side gleamed the far-off 
sea, and on the other arose the range of the Apennines. 

Agnes gave a cry of delight. 

“Oh, how vast, how beautiful is the world God has made for 
us 

“ Poor girl!” said Menico, with an air of superiority; “ what it 
is to be ignorant! Why, Agnesina, the world is at least ten times 
larger than what you see there !” 

“ Yes, per Bacco, friend Menico,” rejoined Meo, “and you may 
open your mouth and say twenty times as large, when you are about 
it, without running the risk of telling a lie.” 

“What a splendid place, and what a great place Heaven must 
be!” was the reply of the innocent child. 

“ Splendid, ay, truly, splendid enough; but as to it’s being a big 
place, I can’t tell,” said Meo; “ you know they say that there will 
not be any thing of a crowd to fill it up.” 

“ Oh, let us hope that there may!” sighed Agnes; “ let us pray 
that there may be millions on millions to worship and praise God 
there for ever and ever !” 

“ Amen !” responded the two men, deeply touched with the reli- 
gious enthusiasm of the young and simple girl; and a silence of a 
few minutes ensued. Menico now chose the rooms he more espe- 
cially wished to be prepared; and after promising to send up in the 
morning all that was necessary to the castle, he and Meo accom- 
panied Agnes back to the dwelling of the Padre Cura. 

At an early hour on the ensuing morning Agnes set off, over- 
taking two of the peasants on the way, sent by Menico with the 
brushes and other necessaries for cleaning the house; one of them 
was afterwards to cut away the crop of weeds that encumbered the 
court-yard, while the other cleared a few of the garden-walks. 
Neither of them had sufficient courage to enter the castle, but depo- 
sited their burdens on the terrace near the side-door. Menico had 
strictly forbidden them to alarm Agnes by any stories of superna- 
tural appearances or noises connected with the castle; nor were they 
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inclined to transgress his injunctions, having imbibed the notion that 
Agnes, so different, with her gentle and childlike manner and bear- 
ing, from their own rough and merry ‘maidens, was an innocent, or 
simpleton. 

Agnes entered the castle alone; and leaving her package of 
necessary articles in the vestibule, sought out the picture of the Ma- 
donna, and saying her rosary at its feet, she offered the toils of the 
day, by our Lady’s hands, to her Divine Son. Then the maiden, 
happy because she was so pious and innocent, set diligently to 
work. The hours flew rapidly by, while thus employed; she had 
brought her dinner in .a small basket, and she ate it sitting under 
the shade of an ilex near the margin of a fountain in the court-yard, 
washing it down with the bright diamond drops caught from thence 
in the little goblet of lemon-wood, which, as a gift of the dear old 
aunt she had lately lost, she treasured most carefully. Domenico 
had left her the keys of the side-entrance, the suite on the ground- 
floor, and of the apartments up-stairs, which she was to prepare for 
‘the immediate reception of the Count Antonio. The key of the left 
wing he had left with the Padre Cura, not thinking it necessary to 
open it, and being likewise deterred from ‘so doing by superstitious 
fears. 
Agnes spent a happy week in preparing the castle. After the 
first day she was quite alone, as the two peasants charged with the 
‘out-of-doors work had hastily finished it, or rather had left in:an 
unfinished state, in their haste to be gone. In the early mornings 
rand delicious evenings Agnes wandered through the mazes of the 
garden, where jets of the purest water sprung up in ‘the air and fell 
into broken marble basins, and thence sometimes overflowing formed 
new channels, beside which the brightest flowers and the freshest 
verdure flourished. Here Agnes loved to go to await and listen for 
the sound of the Angelus-bell; and here ‘she chanted her evening 
-hymns. She knew no fear; at peace with her own conscience, she 
was at peace with all. Every morning before coming to her work 
she went to five-o’clock Mass; every evening on her way home she 
knelt in adoration before the altar of the Blessed Sacrament. 

On the evening of the sixth day her work was nearly completed; 
and she thought with regret that a couple of hours on Monday 
morning would finish all, and she should then have to return to the 
dark kitchen and the perpetual scoldings of Madame Nina. She felt 
her ‘heart sink at the thought; and so, to drive away the painful 
iidea, as it was still some time before the.Angelus would ring, she 
tesolved to amuse herself by a stroll through the house, as it was 
too late to begin any of the remaining work. On mounting the 
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stairs, she remembered that she had never entered the doors either 
at the right or left hand of the circular gallery; so she now resolved 
to open that at the right, of which she possessed the key. It led 
through a long tapestry-hung: gallery, with a number of small rooms, 
which had apparently been used for servants, and finished with one 
large room, which was surrounded with presses, and had probably 
served as a store-room. Returning she locked the door behind her, 
and then passing round the gallery approached the door leading to 
the left wing, which Domenico had told her was locked, and the key 
deposited with the Padre Cura. She was now surprised to find it 
slightly ajar; she paused, pushed it open, and entering, found her- 
self in a long but rather dark gallery, not so long as that in the 
opposite wing, but its windows having their shutters up, all light 
was nearly excluded from it. As she went along, she heard a low 
but continuous sound, which seemed to her like the hum of a spin- 
ning-wheel, mingled with the tones of a voice. As she drew nearer to 
the end of the gallery the sounds became more distinct, exciting no 
fear, but some surprise, in her mind. She, however, soon accounted 
for it, by supposing that Menico might this evening have sent in 
some one to act as servant on the Count’s arrival, and occupy part 
of the left wing, and who might have entered by the front door 
while she was busy elsewhere. Agnes had now reached a door at 
the upper end of the gallery. She opened it, and found herself ina 
marble-paved hall, which she quickly crossed, then entered a large 
and lofty saloon hung with family portraits of noble knights in armour 
and haughty dames in ruff and farthingale,—all, as it seemed ito her, 
frowning down upon her, as if to forbid her intrusion. 

“T like the Madonna in the picture-gallery best,” thought Agnes, 
.and she crossed herself as she proceeded. She still heard the hum 
cof the spinning-wheel more and more distinctly, as well as the tones 
sof the voice, as she went on, till, as she entered a second and smaller 
saloon (hung with arras tapestry representing the siege of Troy), 
she clearly distinguished these words in a low sweet tone, incessantly 
xepeated “ Pacate Le uncie! Pacate Le PaGate LE uNcrE!” 
“Pay ror THE ouncES! Pay ror THE ouUNCES! Pay For THE OUNCES!” 
Strong in her simplicity, no less than in her innocence .and piety, 
Agnes held on her way undismayed, and pausing at the door of the 
Jast room, said, with a slight tap, “Is it permitted?” when the sound 
stopping for an instant, a soft voice said, “ Do the fayour;” ‘the 
usual formula of asking and obtaining admission in Italy. The hum 
of the wheel and the soft sad murmurs of “ Pagate le wncie!” re- 
‘commenced even before Agnes could open the door, which she did 
‘without difficulty, and found herself in a large and lofty chamber, in 
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the centre of which stood one of those very high and wide beds still 
common in the Marca of Ancona; which make one understand how 
easily kings might have found room for two or three of their knights 
or pages in the same couch as themselves, as is narrated in the 
ancient romaunts and ballads. This bed had a lofty canopy of crim- 
son velvet, and its curtains were of the same material. Near the 
window, in a deep recess, stood an ebony toilet-table covered with a 
silken cover embroidered in faded gold thread, on which was a mirror 
and toilet-boxes framed in ebony embossed with silver. The walls 
were hung with tapestry, and the high-backed chairs covered with 
the same; while an ebony and ivory cabinet occupied a recess like 
that where stood the toilet-table. But the strangest thing in the 
apartment has not yet been mentioned. A little way from the bed, 
on a low stool, there sate a very little old woman in a loose-flowing 
white nightgown, her long hair white as snow falling around her in 
abundance, shading a face pale as ivory, but which bore the remains 
of great beauty, and the expression of which was of sweetness 
clouded by the deepest dejection. With one hand she plied an ebony 
spinning-wheel, while with the other she now and then flung back 
her long locks of silver hair, still in monotonous accents repeating 
the mysterious words, “ Pagate le uncie!” “ Pay for the ounces !” 
To complete the singularity of the appearance, the stool on which 
she sate, and the space in which she plied her spinning-wheel, was 
surrounded by a low circle of clear white flames, which gave out a 
steady but gloomy light. “Poor old woman,” said the compas- 
sionate Agnes, “ how tired you look! Can you not lay aside that 
wheel till Monday?” 

The old woman shook her head, still repeating, “Pay for the 
ounces !” in a sadder deeper tone, while tears fell fast from her eyes. 

“ Let me turn the wheel for you, good mother,” said Agnes; “it 
is not fit the old should work while the young stand by idle;” and 
despite the deprecating shake of the head of the old woman, she ad- 
vanced nearer, when suddenly the flames springing up erected them- 
selves into a formidable barrier between them. At this moment the 
bell tolled for the Angelus; Agnes falling on her knees repeated the 
prayers with deep fervour, while still the old woman continued to 
spin, and to repeat the monotonous “ Pagate le uncie!” As Agnes 
arose from her knees she became conscious of this, and a deep pity 
seized her heart. ‘“ Good mother Mary,” she sighed out, “ pray for 
this poor woman. Sweet Saviour, have mercy upon her!” 

As she said these words, the whirring of the wheel suddenly 
ceased ; the old woman stopped in the monotonous repetition of 
the words ; and rising up from her seat stood before Agnes like a 
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statue, her hands crossed on her bosom, while tears fell from her eyes 
like rain. Carried away by her enthusiasm, Agnes now exclaimed, 
“ Poor woman, in the name of the most Holy Trinity, say, can I 
help you?” ‘ 

“You can,” replied the old woman, in a sweet but sepulchral 
tone, “ and you alone can do it, you, who to the name add the sim- 
plicity and innocence of a lamb. Listen, my child. I am the un- 
happy Contessa Anna of Montescorto, condemned to this penance 
for my unexpiated sins against my neighbour.” 

“You!” cried Agnes, “ you the Contessa Anna, whose piety 
and charity I so often heard my aunt Veronica praise !” 

The Countess shook her head mournfully. “ Alas!” she said, 
“these unmerited praises but increase my anguish. Know that, 
though charitable, I was covetous in trifles; I grudged full payment 
to the poor girls and widows who spun for me; in giving them the 
wool and receiving back the yarn, I often cheated them of some 
ounces. I weighed it, but always told them a shorter weight than 
it really was. They put full trust in me, and I betrayed their con- 


fidence. I made a false conscience for myself; I persuaded myself — 


that as I gave so much work, it was no harm for me to keep back 
part of its price. I never confessed this sin of mine; and dying sud- 
denly, had no time to make restitution. I found those ounces between 
me and heaven! I am condemned to spin ever in the midst of these 
flames, on this spot, until restitution is made. This could be done 
only through the medium of a holy and innocent maiden, the de- 
scendant of one I had deeply wronged. You are the grand-daughter 
of Lisa degli Offrini, from whom I kept back the payment of more 
ounces than I generally ventured on doing, because I fancied her 
better off than some of the others. What she lost by me was but 
the beginning of greater losses; finding that she earned so little by 
spinning, she gave up the attempt to better her condition; fell unto 
adecline, and died young. Your father, her only son, neglected in his 
infancy, was never able to do much work, grew poorer and poorer 
every day, and at last he, the descendant of the ancient barons of 
Offrini, became a day-labourer, and died almost a beggar. Your 
mother’s aunt took you to support; she too had been wronged by me 
when a girl. Nowmark me. Go, after Mass to-morrow, to the Cura; 
tell him, in presence of the following witnesses, Domenico Aveni, 
Bartolomeo, and Madame Nina, what I have now related to you; 
and add, that he will find in the great oaken chest in the eastern 
saloon the account of all the money I spent in paying for yarn spun ; 
let him add one-fourth to what I paid, and let him calculate the in- 
terest that would now be due on the whole, and pay it all to the last 
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farthing to the families descended. from those I wronged, of whom 
several still remain in the village. Let Domenico furnish the money, 
and my grandson be applied to for his sanction. When this payment 
has been made, let a solemn Mass for the dead be said by the Padre 
Cura; and on the night following let my grandson sleep in this 
apartment, and my further will shall be revealed to him. Remember 
all I have told you must be done, on pain of my malediction! Now 
go in peace, and pray for me and for all poor suffering souls.” 

And she was again seated; again whirred the wheel; again re-- 
sounded the monotonous “ Pay for the ounces!” Like one walking 
in her sleep did Agnes leave the walls of the castle, where so strange 
a revelation had been made to her. The sun was down, the moon was 
just rising in the east, but the clouds cast dark shadows across her 
path. For the first time in her life the maiden knew what fear was ; 
a cold thrill ran through her veins, and she shivered as she went. 
After a moment she roused herself, and made the sign of the cross. 
“God has granted me a great favour,” she said, “in choosing me 
to free this unhappy soul. Alas, that so poor a temptation should 
have led her so far astray! Lord, lead me not into temptation ; 
but deliver me from all evil. Amen.” 

Praying thus, she made her way home. Awaking early, she 
hastened to church, and approached the Sacraments. After Mass she 
sought the Cura, and then, in his presence and that of his sister, of 
Domenico and Bartolomeo, whom he summoned at her request, she 
told her story, relating every thing exactly as ithad occurred. I shall. 
not attempt to describe the wonder with which it was heard by all. 
The Cura and Domenico tried to shake her testimony by questions ; 
but she still repeated her tale. The Cura, who had never before 
known how highly she was born, now made inquiries, and found from 
documents in her possession that her father had been, in truth, the 
last male descendant of the Offrini family, long since fallen in for- 
tune, but whose origin was exceedingly ancient. 

Next day the Count Antonio di Montescorto arrived. He was « 
noble-looking young man, and equally noble in mind. He was ac- 
companied by a friend and one servant, as he had announced. He 
received a hearty welcome from the villagers, who accompanied him 
to the castle-gates ; but was no sooner settled in his apartments than 
the Cura. arrived, accompanied by Agnes and the witnesses, and gave 
him an account of the whole transaction. 

Great was the wonder of the Count; but he was soon convinced 
of the sincerity and truth of the gentle Agnes. Accompanied by 
his friend, by Agnes, the Padre Cura, and the witnesses, he opened 
the oaken chest, and there found the account of the yarn, as had been 
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foretold. He then proceeded to the door of the left wing. It was 
locked ;. the Cura. produced the key, unlocked the door, and they: 
entered the gallery. They lieard the sounds already deseribed, in- 
creasing in distinctness as they passed on, until. they reached the 
door of the bedchamber; which’ no efforts of theirs.could unlock; but 
the low, sad tones: of “Pay for the ounces! Pay for the ounces !” 
accompanied the ceaseless whirr of the spinning-wheel. The Count 
retired; and after devoting an hour to the payment of the money, as 
directed, for the yarn, he arranged with the Cura that.a solemn Mass. 
for the dead should take place on the next morning, at which all the 
villagers had notice to attend. It was accordingly celebrated; and 
Agnes, the Count, and many others received the Holy Communion, 
praying for all the souls in Purgatory, and in particular for the 
repose of that of Anna of Montescorto. 

After Mass the Count breakfasted at the Cura’s house, and 
declared his intention of founding a Mass for the dead in perpetuity, 
to be said annually on the anniversary of that day; and of giving a 
sum yearly equal to that paid away by his steward for the descend- 
ants of those wronged by the Countess, to provide employment for 
destitute and virtuous maidens who were spinners on his estate of 
Montescorto. On returning to the castle, Count Antonio, with his 
usual attendance, went to the left wing, and found all its doors 
standing wide open. They entered the bedchamber: it was empty. 
The stool was placed against the wall, beside it was the spinning- 
wheel; and no trace was left of its former occupant, save that a circle 
of black charred wood marked the spot where Agnes had seen the 
flames around the apparition of the Countess. The room was then 
prepared for the Count, who slept there that night. What he there 
saw, I cannot tell my readers, nor what he heard, as he never 
revealed it to any one, not even to the Cura, unless he told him in 
_ confession. However, he left the apartment next day a graver man 
than before; he became more exact in the performance of every duty; 
and, through the medium of the Cura, he placed Agnes degli Offrini 
for two years in the great school of the Ursuline Nuns at Bologna, 
and on her return she became his wife; and he no doubt obeyed the 
command of the ancestral spirit, who may be supposed to have visited 
him in the haunted chamber. 

The marriage was a happy one, and was blessed with good and 
dutiful children. The Count and Countess di Montescorto lived to 
a ripe old age, beloved and reverenced alike by the noble and 
the poor, honoured and cherished by their vassals and dependants. 
At the special desire of Agnes, the chamber of the Contessa Anna 
was, by permission of the Bishop of the diocese, consecrated as an 
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oratory-chapel, where Mass was frequently said by a friar from a 
neighbouring convent at an altar erected on the very spot marked by 
those penal flames, surrounded by which the old Countess had so 
long endured her penance-pain. 

Often did the pious Agnes with much solemnity relate this oney 
to her children, inculcating upon them the necessity of strict justice 
in all their dealings; of avoiding all offences againt God’s glory and 
their neighbours’ rights; and reminding them that “he who despiseth 
small things shall fall by little and little.” 
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The Malines Exbhibitian of Religions Objects of Art. 


Ir was well done—a happy thought fairly carried out, through vari- 
ous initiatory difficulties—to get up this Exhibition, of what may be 
designated religious art. We have come upon an epoch of exhibi- 
tions, when art of every kind, from the finest to the most frivolous, 
flares forth upon the world in flamboyant self-sufficiency, Almost 
every nation in Christendom plays a part in this drama; and even 
the morbidly passive Turk must rouse himself into emulation of the 
world-fashion, and show how he can surpass the Giaour in the produce, 
peradventure, of cherry pipe-sticks and shuffling slippers. It is most 
expedient, at such a time, that a voice —not still and small, but 
potent and impressive—should be heard, recalling the attention of 
the reflective, and through them of the masses, to the true origin of 
all the ameliorations which the development of human intelligence, 
marvellous as it may now appear to be, has brought into existence. 

Taking as our retrospective guides some relics of the medieval 
centuries, which this late Exhibition at Malines presented, we learn, 
upon an attentive scrutiny, that when they were brought to light 
society at large was scarcely, as yet, elevated above the hideous 
wreck of barbarism which succeeded the ruin of the old Roman 
empire,—that might was the rule of right,—that a genuine iron age 
was realised for all the western world. Chivalry was then a mere 
mockery; the feudal system realised a state of oppression undreamt 
of in previous autocracy, and studded nations with such castellated 
dens of tyranny as Scott has so graphically described in his strong- 
hold of Front de Beeuf in the thirteenth century. 

The spirit of that era could not be more emphatically, briefly, 
and correctly indicated than by the note of one historic fact, viz. 
when Edward III. of England and his barons determined to carry 
war into France: “Ils jurent par le héron de ravager et de mas- 
sacrer, sans pitié, de n’epargner ni moutier ni autel, ni femme grosse 
ni enfant, ni parent ni ami.” Let the practical result of that vow of 
the heron be imagined, and it may be taken as a type of the time. 

Under all this, however, there was a saving, a redeeming element 
for ever working, gently and cautiously, against mere animal force; 
for ever bringing to practical proof how intelligence must master the 
beast in an ultimate struggle. This was neither more nor less than 
the Christian hierarchy, which, cowering neither before king nor cha- 
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telain, consoled, cheered, and instructed the suffering masses; so that 
gradually a prerogative of industry was established, and its produce 
put in a course of development, which has increased onward and on- 
ward, until we find its completion in these our own modern times. 
The ornamental accessories of religious worship were the first to 
awaken the finer inventions of intelligence ; those of royalty were, in 
@ great measure, connected with religious prestige. 

Is it necessary to go further and indicate the gradual expansion 
of the great and various lessons taught and transmitted from this 
pure source; in the simpler but refined tissues for some of the sacer- 
dotal robes; the richness of piled velvets, with embroideries in high 
relief, for chasuble or cope; the splendour of its vessels, its crosses, 
and its reliquaries, upon which was exhausted all the imaginative 
spirit of ateliers of workers in gold; still further, in those sublime 
structures, beneath which the palaces of royalty shrank into insigni- 
ficance; and, finally, in the glorious creations of Buonarotti and 
Raphael, for which there had existed a long preparation in the 
yearning fervour and sincerity of the schools that went before ? 

In these palpable results of great intellectual effort appealing 
constantly to the eye,— 

“ oculis subjecta fidelibus,”— 
we must recognise the chief agents, before printing was discovered 
and brought widely into use, of human advancement in civilisation. 
Was it not, then, a wholesome conception to awaken the memory, 
in these exulting times, to the debt we owe to—not the obsolete, 
although the past? 

The idea of bringing forward into special exhibition the trea- 
sures of the Church appears to have been started after the first 
session of the general assembly of the Catholics at Malines, or Mech- 
lin (as it has been more familiarly known amongst us), and it appears 
pretty certain that its organisation was chiefly realised through the 
efforts of Mr. Weale, an English gentleman of well-known literary 
and archeological acquirements in Belgium. The ancient hotel of 
Liedekerke was hired for the purpose, and various of its rooms were 
eventually filled with the assorted riches of the Exhibition,—for the 
appeal to the possessors thereof, throughout Belgium at least, had 
been most liberal and confiding ;—monasteries, convents, churches, 
corporations, and private individuals had poured forth a plenitude of 
objects extreme in value, either from intrinsic excellence or the inte- 
rest of association. 

Quiet, silent, cleanly, and clerical Malines had long been unused 
—ever since the days when Charles V. was young—to such a bustle 
as now filled her streets with crowds of pilgrims from all parts of 
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Belgium, who underwent the penance of her harshly-paved highways 
(still without flagways or asphalte) in order to visit what seemed an 
accumulation of shrines. Amongst these very conspicuous were the 
sons of the Church, happy at. the opportunity to pay their respects to 
their metropolitan. 

On entering the hall of the old Hotel, where all the officials ap- 
peared to be ecclesiastics, the spirit of the olden times at once threw 
their influence over the visitor. A considerable collection of the more 
ponderous chureh-furniture, in iron and brass, and of unequivocal 
antiquity, was ranged around, coming under the wide class of dinan- 
deries, chandeliers, lutrins, lustres, &c. What a banquet, even in 
this rough form, art proffered to the archxological student! Among 
other items in it, conspicuous was the Paschal candelabrum of the 
Church of St. Leonard-Leau, wholly composed of brass, eighteen feet 
high, with its pile of ramifications, sustained at the base by three 
figures of dogs and three of lions. This is said by the learned to be © 
the finest work of the kind in Christendom, except one at Milan, It 
seemed, as it stood at the foot of the staircase leading to the more 
precious depository rooms above, quite a Titanic work; and on 
ascending to those upper quarters, one had occasion to be presently 
struck with another gigantic article of the same family, viz. a brazen 
offertory basin, some three feet in diameter. The vigorously executed 
repoussé relievo occupying the centre of this vast vessel gave it a 
high place of artistic merit. 

It was impossible, however, to dwell upon such objects as these, 
with one’s feet at the doors of some four apartments, wherein spacious 
glass cases, upright and horizontal, glowed with their contents of 
silver and gold work and precious carvings in ivory. Here chalices 
stood in ranges, of the simplest and most vrnate designs,—mon- 
strances of gorgeous richness,—reliquaries of the most singular and 
also. most artistic construction, brought from spots where they had 
long been garnered up, revered and intact, all mingled with minor 
articles of exceeding beauty ; while on the walls were suspended, also- 
under the protection of glass, the richest vestments of the Church,— 
some in all the splendour of comparatively recent production,—some 
over which centuries upon centuries had thrown a cloud of dimness 
honourable in the prestige of age. The archeological student had 
occasion to be greatly indebted to Mr. Weale for the learned cata- 
logue, in which the whole of these works and the residue of the Ex- 
hibition were sectioned off. Our restricted space cannot, however, 


_ permit us to follow the track of his analysis; we can but generalise 


for the most part, and then, here and there, pay tribute to some 
object of more than ordinary interest. 
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In these rooms were gathered together in review, on this occa- 
sion, a great number of illustrations of that theme, ever to be made 
the subject of artistic effort, and ever in vain—the Crucifixion. - 
What human conception could grasp the image of the God-man in 
His agony? Those here contributed might have been divided into 
three classes. First, those in which zeal was manifested by works of 
elaborate and expensive ornamentation, more especially in the case of 
reliquaries, rather than by a yearning after expression in the one all- 
important point, Of these there were a considerable number,—a 
most brilliant array! We shall be content with naming three: for 
instance, a tall altar-cross, of Spanish workmanship, composed of 
nine pieces of rock crystal, strongly bound together by broad bands 
of gold or silver-gilt. On this the figure of the Redeemer was sus- 
pended, worked in the same material, Calvary being represented by 
a mound of ebony, richly encrusted with filigree and foliage, also of 
seeming gold. When we dwell but upon the extreme elegance of 
this work, it is needless to say that we withhold from it a more 
solemn characteristic. 

Again, we had the crucified figure placed between those of the 
Virgin and St. John,—all three in delicate enamel—while the cross 
was profusely adorned with precious stones,—rubies, emeralds, sap- 
phires, and pearls. The oval basement, upon which this stood, pre- 
sented a galaxy of the like kind. This exquisite sacred toy—if the 
expression may be used—once belonged to Margaret of York, widow 
of Charles le Téméraire, and was by her bestowed upon the Chapter 
of Binche, about the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Our third was also of old in English hands. It was a small 
crucifix, in pure gold, some six inches in height. Contrasted with 
its simplicity above was the elaborate working on the hillock below, 
on which emeralds and rubies were encrusted, and figures of lizards 
and leverets were carved, as in action. In this there was obviously 
more of ingenuity than perceptible significance. The work was Eng- 
lish, and of the sixteenth century. 

In strong contrast to those, and others of'still more complicated 
elaborations of richness, comes our second class, containing an ample 
review of those great works which shed so much honour upon the 
Flemish school of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, upon 
which the stern spirit of Michael Angelo brooded, and ordained the 
severest simplicity in treatment of their subject—in giving the pre- 
sentment of the Saviour in His sufferings. All the world are more 
or less familiar with these crucifixions, either in ivory or in wood, 
to which, and other masterpieces of'sacred sculpture, the names of 
Jerome du Quesnoy, Artus Quellin, and Faidherbes were attached. 
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Out of all these we would venture to select one without a name, 
although of the seventeenth century, and belonging to M. Heirman, 
of Antwerp. In its treatment of the figure it might not range above 
some of its competitors; in expression of the face it was wholly un- 
equalled, for a very mystery of intense agony combined with divine 
sweetness of endurance. The tint on this ivory intimated that it had 
been much exposed to injurious atmospheric influences. The owner 
should treasure and preserve it, as he would the apple of his eye. 

From this work of perfect art we were enabled, by the abundant 
array of evidence here collected, to revert to a third class, from 
whence, in its early rudeness, might be estimated the progressive ad- 
vancement of inspired skill in crucifixion-sculpture. 

We allude to some painfully curious specimens of the first efforts 
of semi-barbaric ingenuity to realise this great theme. The lowest 
of all was a crucifix worked out of brass, in Ireland, and, as the cata- 
logue affirmed, in the twelfth century ; and assuredly any thing more 
merely inchoate could not be conceived—any thing more plenished 
with repulsive plainness—proving what a darkness, in that age of 
Henry the Second’s invasion, had come over the green island, from 
the period when the skill of her artizans produced those highly-refined 
ornaments known as the Tara and other brooches, and of which evi- 
dence was further given in this Exhibition, in a ring, in the Water- 
ton Collection, also ascribed to Ireland, and in a century earlier than 
this crucifix. This very singular relic of a time so long gone by 
belongs now to the Church of St. Marguerite at Thielen. 

Three other similar but less rude crucifixes of the close of the 
eleventh and opening of the twelfth centuries, and from continental 
hands, stood beside the Irish work. They were of more elaborate 
purport, and had the advanced distinction of partial enamelling. It 
is, however, a singular coincidence that all four resembled each other 
in one peculiar feature, viz. a drapery suspended from the waist to 
the knees of the Christ. 

There were here some very valuable diptychs in ivory, which 
might be considered to belong to the crucifix section; but they could 
only be appreciated upon close and minute examination. 

In an enclosed case, containing many choice delicacies of carving 
in ivory, one object was well calculated to seize and hold attention 
with a thrilling interest. This was a chaplet which once reminded 
royalty, with a continuous hint, of the poor tenure of human life. It 
had belonged to Catherine of Braganza, second wife of him who was 
styled the merry monarch, Charles the Second. It contained five 
decades: its cross and larger beads being of amber; its smaller range 
of ivory, each one carved with singular minuteness of detail to repre- 
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sent, as it were, a living head, in close connexion with a grinning 
skull. The discoloration of the ivory would indicate that this im- 
pressive memento had, in its time, been held in familiar use. ‘The 
chaplet came from a Spanish hand in the seventeenth century, and it 
now belongs to the Convent of Canonesses of St. Augustin, Bruges. 
In point of carving, it might vie with the most ingeniously elaborate 
productions that have come from the patient tooling of a Chinese 
curiosity. It was, seemingly, a strange labour of love. 

The chalices in this collection were, as has been intimated, most 
numerous and various in their forms and embellishments; as they 
were various, so their period of make, from the thirteenth century up 
to our own times. Two of these attracted our especial notice and 
interest: the one, because in all below the cup it was the unequivocal 
work of the genius in religious sculpture, friar Hugh of Ognies, 
and bore upon it the touching inscription, “ Hugo me fecit: Orate 
pro eo: Calix Beati Nicholai: Ave.” Amongst all around it, this 
chalice bore the aspect of a decided originality of form and orna- 
ment. The latter was remarkable for a series of niello subjects, the 
interstices between which were filled with most skilfully chiselled 
forms of fruit and foliage. The good monk’s part came from him at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. The other chalice to which 
we have alluded was one of singular simplicity of form, and scarce 
bore the appearance of decoration; short in the stem, and compara- 
tively shallow in the cup, as was the manner in earlier times. This, 
says tradition, was used by St. Thomas 4 Beckett, when, in 1166, he 
visited the town of Dixmnde. It seems to stand, as did the Martyr 
of Canterbury, in uncompromising firmness. It is still to be found 
at Dixmude, and in the béguinage of that town. 

The monstrances on this occasion formed a perfect galaxy of 
splendour—in many of them invention seemed exhausted in produc- 
ing the brilliant effect of golden sheen—in many strings of diamonds 
were brought in as auxiliaries in illumination. In a conspicuous 
spot, amongst a range of the richest and most valuable works of this 
«lass, was one, at which the English visitor must have been startled 
with surprise. Who could have anticipated finding associated with 
such most sacred utensils of Catholic ceremonial, the name of him 
for whom 

“ Gospel light first beam’d from Bullen’s eye”? 


Yet here was, in large and full elaboration of silver and gilding, one, 
presented by our Henry the Eighth, so the tradition tells, to Notre 
Dame de Hal, after the capture of Tournay in 1513. It has been 
preserved with great care; and has, no doubt, gone through an 
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effective process of cleaning; looks now, in its gush of silver spiracles, 
as fresh, faultless, and brilliant, as though we were still in that event- 
ful fifteenth century, and the masterly disputant and theologian were 
still to the fore, and playing the part of Defender of the Faith. 

It is rather a strange coincidence, that we should have found here 
another gift of the same kind, presented to the selfsame Notre Dame 
de Hal, by another worthy, with whose merits history and romance 
have equally dealt,—Louis XI. of France. This monstrance, being 
also a reliquary, was much less elaborate in design, but of a higher 
quality of invention. Above, it presented the form of a silver cup 
fleur-de-lisée, or having its arms terminated with the fleur-de-lis, 
with a medallion opening at their intersection; this sprung from a 
circle indicative of the globe; and the whole reposed on an oblong 
hexagonal base, supported by six eagle-claws. On branches spring- 
ing from the circle, statuettes of the Virgin and St. John were sup- 
ported on each side of the cross; below, on the basement, and at 
opposite sides, appeared kneeling statuettes, carefully wrought, of the 
estimable monarch with whose merits Quintin Durward has made 
English readers minutely familiar, and Charlotte of Savoy. This 
reliquary now belongs to the Church of St. Martin in Hal. 

But if memorials such as these, brought to light so unexpectedly, . 
startle us into‘a vivid interest, what may we not feel, when, amid the 
massive array in silver and seeming gold of these rich reliquaries, 
the eye, falling upon a small, most delicate and singularly beautiful 
object of the class, finds that it contains a Thorn of the Crown, which 
had been presented by St. Louis to Alexander, king of Scotland; 
had come, by succession, into the hands of Mary— 


“helpless, hapless Mary ;” 


and had by her been presented, at the time of her approaching exe- 
cution, to the Earl of Northumberland, whose daughter, to whom it 
had descended, presented it to Father Clark, Provincial of the Jesuits, 
from whom, at the suppression of the Order, it passed into the hands 
of the Bishop of Ghent. In the Church of Saint Michael of that 
town it is now dearly cherished. The relic is enclosed in a cross of 
crystal, about two inches in length—this is enwreathed in a crown of 
thorns, formed most slenderly of green translucent enamel, and above 
it springs up a golden gloria, sparkling round the divine monogram. 
The basement of this exquisite gem of jewelry, harmonious in feli- 
citous design, is most delicately attenuated, and for its completion 
ornamented with enamel and gilt foliage. 

Tt is strange that, in this collection, so touching a memento of 
Mary should accidentally come in contact with another equally com- 
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memorative of her strange history and misfortunes. This is a ring 
in the collection which Mr. Waterton sent to enrich the exhibition— 
the signet-ring of Darnley,—on the collet of which the initials H. M. 
(Henry and Mary) are united by a love-knot. On the inner surface 
are the arms and the name of Darnley, and the date of their marriage, 
1565. How pregnant with fatal promise and fatal fulfilment are 
these two articles ! 

The contents of the reliquary-apartment were singular for their 
richness and for the strange species of caskets in which the venerated 
objects were deposited. Thus there were several arms, from the elbow 
downwards, and large as those of living beings, of silver and silver- 
gilt. Such a work, and probably superior in artistic merit, was ex- 
hibited at Kensington in 1861. Here also was a silver foot, on the 
instep of which the depository of the relic was arranged within, while 
around, on the outside, was a most gracefully chiselled wreath of 
golden foliage. This was attributed to frére Hugo d’Ognies. Another 
chef-d’euvre was a small cylindrical case standing upright, within 
which, in a crystal tube, the relic was secured: a series of enamel 
bands, most delicately conceived and executed, were its chief embel- 
lishment. It belongs to the Ursulines of Arras. 

Amongst the most curious objects exposed in this category was 
the étui, or guardian of the holy candle of Arras, This is quite a 
masterpiece of ornamentative construction, and with it is connected a 
singular legend of the twelfth century. Arras at that period was 
utterly prostrated by the visitation of an appalling pestilence, called 
the mal des Ardens. At the same time there dwelt at Bruges two 
most inharmonious musicians or minstrels, the one named Iter, the 
other Norman; the latter had, in a quarrel, slain the brother of the 
former; a dream came to Iter, wherein he beheld the Blessed Virgin, 
by whom he was ordered to betake himself to Arras—there to demand 
of the Bishop, Lambert de Guines, the key of the Cathedral vaults, 
where he was to descend at midnight. He further received a promise 
that he should be presented with a miraculous taper, the wax whereof, 
mingled with oil, should prove a remedy for the plague-stricken 
people of Arras. At first the minstrel was incredulous, but his dream 
was repeated, and he consequently set out for Arras and sought the 
residence of the Bishop. There, to his great surprise, whom should 
he behold but his foe, Norman, to whom it would seem the like 
vision had appeared. The angry antagonists were on the point of 
coming to blows, when the Bishop interfered, and told them that 
Heaven had ordained the termination of this quarrel, since it had im- 
posed on each the same simultaneous duty. The enemies thereupon 
disburdened themselves of their animosities, embraced, and on that 
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very evening the Virgin intrusted them with the sacred taper des- 
tined to quell the pestilence. And it was so, adds the tradition. 
For the protection of this sacred taper the Countess Mahault had the 
étui now exhibited constructed—its form, that of a cone, with two 
parts, the one movable within the other; choice ornaments in niello 
and in gilding embellished both one and the other. Gracefully- 
formed ogival orifices or windows permitted the taper to be seen, and 
four statuettes completed its more prominent attractions. These 
represented the four dramatis persone of the legend, viz. the Virgin, 
the Bishop, and the two minstrels. From the side of each of these 
worthies is hung the evidence of his calling; the one having a viola, 
and the other a species of hurdy-gurdy, with a box attached. The 
artist to whose delicate fancy this universally-admired work was due 
is wholly unrecorded. He died and gave nosign. To make amends 
for this, a silversmith in Paris, in whose hands it has not long since 
been for some ainbiguous restorations, graved his name with et-ceteras 
conspicuously and intrusively in two different places. 

In a case in this reliquary-room there were a few crosiers, vener- 
able indeed from association. The most conspicuous of these was 
that of the great St. Bernard—abbatial—borne by him when he 
visited the Abbey of Afflighem in the year 1146. Nothing could be 
more simple than this ensign of pastoral authority—a slender rod of 
gilt brass with a slight indication of foliage on the tip of its volate. 
In the seventeenth century it was enclosed in a large and elaborately- 
designed crosier of silver, on which much artistic skill was displayed, 
the most remarkable result of which is a group of the Virgin and 
Child sculptured and annexed to the inner foliage of the higher arch 
of the volute, while below and opposite kneels the figure of the Saint, 
admirably executed. Contrasted with this is a veritable relic, of an 
antiquity five hundred years or thereabouts earlier than the crosier- 
rod of St. Bernard—viz. the crosier of St. Maclou—one of those fer- 
vid apostles whom Ireland in her haleyon days of quietude and re- 
ligious supremacy despatched for the conversion of the uncivilised con- 
tinent. It is composed of substantial pieces of ivory bound together 
with strong rings of gilt brass: it was, of a verity, a stout, trusty 
staff, and time has set a dingy tint deeply upon it. After an exist- 
ence of some twelve hundred years it might well appear a little out 
of joint ; nevertheless, there it made its appearance, @re perennius. 

Against the walls of three of the chambers wherein the precious 
classes of objects we have noticed were displayed, a rich drapery of 
chasubles and copes was suspended. Of these by much the most in- 
teresting in all respects were two chasubles associated with the name 
of St. Thomas a Beckett; the first having been used by him when he 
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rested at the abbey of St. Medard, on his way to Tournay. Independ- 
ent of that circumstance, it derives importance from the fact of its 
being a model of the ancient vestment, from the style and dimensions 
of which changes have been made in subsequent times in an opposite 
course to one of amelioration. Its dimensions, as noted with pre- 
cision in the catalogue, are one métre and a half in height, by close 
upon five métres in circumference; so that its ample folds swept 
round the person of the priest, and symbolised, as was clearly under- 
stood in the Church, by its orbicular fall, the charity, wide as the 
world, of the ministrant of the altar. Its colour, now much faded 
and obliterated, was of the celebrated Tarentum purple—purpura 
Tarentina ; and its embroidery executed at a famed establishment 
at Palermo, in the twelfth century. This vestment has long been | 
treasured in the abbey of St. Medard, and by its last member was 
transferred to the cathedral of Tournay in the year 1838. The second 
chasuble of St. Thomas 4 Beckett derived an interest from its defects, 
inasmuch as it presented a melancholy example of the cutting and 
mincing system, by which so serious an inroad was made upon its 
original amplitude. The stuff of which it has been made is con- 
sidered extremely curious, presenting a series of designs in red and 
green upon a stratum of gold. It was made at Lucca in the twelfth 
century, and belongs now to the béguinage of Dixmnde. 

For a perfect specimen of what may be styled fine art in em- 
broidery, the first place was taken amongst those great tissues by a 
chasuble belonging to the church of St. Charles Borromeo at Ant- 
werp. It required the most minute scrutiny to become assured that 
the subjects on its cross, viz. the Assumption, the Apparition of 
Christ to His Mother, the Adoration of the Magi, the Visitation, 
the Dispute with the Doctors, and the Nativity, were executed with 
a needle, and not a miniature pencil. But with the needle, as it is 
happily said, they were painted—acupicte ; and assuredly, for bril- 
liancy of general effect, combined with most delicate harmony, the 
silken stitching could not be surpassed. The seventeenth century 
had the honour of producing this chef-d’euvre. 

A chasuble, attributed, in its embellishments, to the hand of the 
Empress Maria Theresa, a century later than the former, was also 
extremely beautiful. Its metallic embroidery was executed in Cyprus 
gold, and that of silk im point de chainette. It belongs to the church 
of St. Jacques at Antwerp. Chasubles belonging to the béguinage of 
Malines and to the cathedral of Tournay, were also remarkable for 
their velvet grounds and embroidery of a highly-refined class. 

At the very close of the ancient department of the catalogue—its 
last supplemental item—the eye was arrested by the description of 
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probably the most venerable article included in the whole collection 
of drapery exhibited on this occasion. Of itself it would never have 
drawn more than a mere passing glance. It would be more cor- 
rect to state, in this instance, that there were two objects of interest 
—the one, and the chief, a well-authenticated portion of a tunic of 
Treland’s great Saint Bridget; the other, a case of precious protec- 
tive stuff—a golden web figured with foliage and flowers, wherein it 
was deposited. This is so faded—in sooth, so dingy-looking—that 
the richness of its quality would pass wholly undiscovered but for 
the indicative catalogue. It seems pretty certain that this reliquary 
tunic was an object of especial note before the year 1347; for it 
is mentioned in an inventory of objects transmitted from the chapter 
of St. Donatien to the curate and sacristan of that church on the 8th 
of August 1347, under the following designation: “ Jtem, mantellum 
Beate Brigide.” In the 9th lesson of the office of the saint, as ob- 
served in the diocese of Tournay, the following expression appears: 
“ Ejus tunica, ex antiqua traditione, in cathedrali Brugensi ecclesia 
religiose servatur.” It is not improbable that this tunic formed part 
of the objects bequeathed to the chapter of St. Donatien by Gunildis, 
the daughter of Godwin, Earl of Essex, and sister of Harold of Has- 
tings. She died at Bruges, in the year 1087. The tunic belongs 
now to the cathedral of St. Sauveur, at Bruges. 

_ ‘There were not many manuscripts in this collection, but what was 
called in was select. Amongst them we should remark more parti- 
cularly one volume of a manuscript Bible of the year 1034, penned 
and embellished by Goderan, a monk of the abbey of Lobbes. 
This was used at the Council of Trent to correct the Vulgate. Its 
illustrations are extremely fine. Unfortunately the second volume 
has disappeared. It was, it seems, for a considerable time in the 
hands of a broker at Mons, by whom it was unappreciated, and sold 
to some unknown individual for a trifle. Here also was shown 2 
remarkable manuscript, or parchment, preserving many curious pieces 
of vocal music, and amongst the rest the most ancient Mass for three 
voices that is known. Notre Dame of Tournay treasures this. 

But special attention was due, and indeed was exacted, by an 
Evangeéliaire—the manuscript on vellum, and the binding of the 
most elaborate ornamentation combined with strength, the execution 
of both one and the other being by the great and good monk Hugh 
of Oignies. The binding was evidently the object of greatest effort. 
It was of wood, covered with silver. Gilding, niello, sculpture, and 
large precious stones, combined to complete this masterpiece. In 
one of the niello plates the figure of brother Hugo is represented; 
he is on his knees offering up the book—in which his soul was 
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bound up with the sacred text—to the Saviour and to St. Nicholas, 
the patron of his abbey. Did he not merit, after all he had done - 
in his cell for the cause of religion, to have his offering accepted ? 

A remarkable but somewhat anomalous feature in this Exhibi- 
tion was a series of 100 rings from the valuable collection of Mr. 
Waterton. These were not necessarily of Christian import; but 
they were highly interesting in an antiquarian point of view. To 
appreciate them, they require a nearer examination than could be 
arrived at under the guardianship of a glass case. They were Ro- 
man, Byzantine, Merovingian, Anglo-Saxon, later English, Italian, 
and Irish. One of the latter was of considerable interest, inasmuch 
as it was assigned to the eleventh century; and yet on its large 
oblong collet it bore an interlaced linear design of singular elegance 
and artistic treatment, similar to some of the work upon the well- 
known and admired Irish brooches. How this can be reconciled 
with the rude brass Crucifixion of the twelfth century to which we 
have alluded above, it would be difficult to say. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into any examination of the merits 
of the works of the present day for Church service, which were 
fayoured with rooms apart for exhibition on this occasion. They 
were not, upon the whole, a corollary unworthy of the great models 
by which they have been preceded. 

For a commencement, it must be admitted that a great effort, 
and a good one, was made to effectuate this late Exhibition. It was, 
however, but a commencement; and it is understood that if the ex- 
penses which it necessitated, and they must have been considerable, 
for the transport to and fro of such valuable articles, should prove 
to have been liberally met, a triennial repetition will be attempted. 
We do not doubt the acting powers of Mr. Weale—they have been 
admirably evinced—nor the vigorous zeal of his ecclesiastical coad- 
jators; but if we might interpolate a suggestion on such a topic, it 
is to place a longer interval between such efforts. Exhibitions of 
this kind must be great, or not at all. They will not bear frequent 
recurrence. 

To quaint Malines as their locale there is no great objection, 
a better place within its bounds than the Hotel Liedekerke being 
obtained: it is the central point of the Belgian lines of railway, and 
it has the ecclesiastical dignity of being the metropolitan see of 
Belgium. The spirit of contemplation seems to find a fitting retreat 
in its quiet streets, over which no more exciting visitation of sound 
seems ever to pass than that caused by the charitably frequent and 
the peculiarly sweet harmony of its Cathedral chimes. 
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Suicide considered tvith reference to the Insane. 


“To him whose strength faileth, and that despaireth and hath lost 
patience,” the exceeding desire for death is even as is to other men 
the desire for life. 

According to a long-established usage in this country, the bodies 
of those who have wilfully and deliberately brought about their own 
death by laying violent hands on themselves are buried, without the 
rites of Christian sepulture, in unconsecrated ground and in the dead 
of night. Two other customs were likewise observed in former times. 
One ruled that the spot chosen for interment should be at the point 
where four roads intersected each other; the other exacted that a 
stake should be driven through the corpse before the grave was filled 
in. And these proceedings—especially the last—being of an appa- 
rently harsh and condemnatory nature, it came to be, and is even 
now, very generally supposed that they were meant to be of a penal 
and vindictive character. Like many another form where the symbol 
has survived the faith, the practice has remained, while the origin 
has been forgotten. Burial at the cross-roads, as the term is, and 
driving a stake through the body, are now indeed things of the past; 
but fifty years ago, when, in the deepest gloom of night, relieved 
only by the uncertain light of torches, two or three people, in silence 
and haste, bore the body of the suicide to his unblessed grave, without 
priest or mourner, they little thought that they were carrying out a 
measure originally conceived in a spirit of tenderness to the unfortu- 
nate self-murderer: yet so it was. The dead who were interred in 
unhallowed ground, from whom the last rites of the Church were with- 
held in death and in the grave, were supposed to be peculiarly liable 
to the assaults of evil spirits, more especially of that foul creature of 
the imagination, known as the ghoul or vampire, which mangled 
the body and sucked the blood of its victim. This horrible creature 
was considered to be effectually circumvented by the device of im- 
paling the corpse; and the cross-roads being a rude approach to the 
most sacred of emblems was regarded as an additional means of 
protection. Except in cases of a very peculiar and exceptional kind, 
a verdict of temporary insanity is now generally recorded; partly, 
perhaps, to assuage the anguish of surviving relatives, and partly 
because it is felt that no man can accurately gauge the exact point 
of misery which, when once reached, compels reason to vacate her 
throne. - 
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The number of suicides in different nations, among those who 
have never been recognised as insane, and considered with reference. 
to their character, race, and religion, will possibly be treated of at 
some future time. We propose at present to speak of those who 
are, by a terrible malady, urged to self-destruction; to point out 
their distinctive characteristics; to inquire into their condition; and 
to invite attention to the means of alleviating the wretchedness which 
cannot be wholly prevented or remedied. 

Those who are of a suicidal temperament, or who contemplate 
suicide, may be divided into two classes,—those who are supposed to 
be sane, and those who are known to be insane. In an hospital 
or asylum there is not generally much difficulty in selecting the 
suicidal cases. It is not that monomaniac, who so eagerly engages 
you in conversation on his scheme for regenerating mankind, or of 
the fortune out of which he has been cheated; it is not the hypo- 
chondriac, whose feeble and perpetual complaints exhaust his limited 
energy; nor is it that sly, vindictive-looking, restless, fair-haired 
man, who is so exuberantly active and talks so incoherently; nor is 
it that black-haired, dark, silent, motionless creature—yellow-skinned, 
shrivelled, sullen, and defiant in aspect—he has passed through the 
suicidal phase—he has ceased to think, and only lives and broods. 
The suicidal must be sought for among the bilious and lymphatic- 
nervous; they are rarely of the sanguine temperament. They have 
almost invariably a scared look, combined with an appearance of pro- 
found depression. A peculiar terror seems to possess them, and they 
meet the gaze of others with downcast and averted eye. They are 
afraid with a nameless fear; and this they sometimes own, after 
some pressure and persuasion; for, as a rule, they do not willingly 
dilate on their miseries. The peevish-despondent often make threats 
of suicide, which, however, they rarely carry out; but those who 
really mean it do not announce it as a menace: if they allude to it 


~ at all, it is in a quiet hopeless sort of fashion, to which immediate 


attention ought to be paid. Sometimes, however, they formally com- 
municate their resolution, specifying the time and place. Dr. Bur- 
roughs mentions a case of a nobleman who promised not to commit 
suicide until the return of his friend, which was fixed at a certain 
time. Unfortunately, the friend was detained for an hour beyond 
the appointed period. He found, true to his word, Lord S— had 
shot himself. Frequently a melancholy patient, suspected of suicidal 
tendencies, will exhibit a very remarkable change of demeanour : 
there is an exalted, almost joyful air, or an enwrapt far-off ecstatic 
glance, which suddenly replaces the characteristic scared look and 
deep gloom that formerly distinguished him. This change is. one of 
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the deepest importance. In nine cases out of ten it denotes that the 
harass and weariness of the struggle and the indecision is over; his 
resolution is taken. ‘“ Despair,” says the Arab proverb, “is a free- 
man; hope only is a slave.” He now only waits for the opportunity 
for carrying out his settled purpose; and no precaution ought then 
to be considered excessive, no supervision too minute; for the skill 
and dexterity with which these patients perform the action, the firm- 
ness and obstinacy they display in setting about it, and the cunning 
with which they conceal their preparations, almost surpass belief. 
They should not only never be left one instant alone, but never one 
instant unwatched by a quick, intelligent, and apprehensive eye. 
Such patients are hardly suited to be under the care of the ordinary 
hired attendants in hospitals, who are too few to devote themselves 
to the task with the necessary unsleeping and uncomplaining vigil- 
ance. Moreover, they have not, and for obvious reasons cannot 
have, much sympathy with lunatics, whose distress is chiefly moral 
and mental. 

It is found practically that the idiotic, who are tended almost 
like helpless animals, the gay-tempered, incoherent, demented mad- 
man, or even the fitful violent maniac, are, as a rule, the favourites 
with the attendants. They do, indeed, afford more variety; are less 
monotonous and wearisome; respond more readily to kindness and 
caresses ; and require a less troublesome surveillance. The following 
two instances, of which we have personal knowledge, will illustrate 
the amount and kind of vigilance required: one patient, a fair- 
haired, gentle, and well-behaved young woman, had exhibited the 
particular change described; and from a moping and despondent 
condition had become strangely haughty and erultant. Strict orders 
were given that she should never be left alone; and as a sister of 
hers (also insane, though ultimately cured) had made repeated efforts 
at. self-destruction, the gravity of the case was fully recognised. 
Within three days, however, the catastrophe occurred. Sitting one 
afternoon, apparently quietly occupied in reading, at the end of a kind 
of open balcony, she remained there along with several other patients. 
The attendant in charge passed and repassed repeatedly from the 
room to the balcony, apd, addressing her, received suitable replies 
uttered in a loud firm tone of voice. Presently, however, the servant 
had occasion to go into the airing-court below, and in so doing 
passed beneath the balcony. As she did this, blood dripped on her 
from above ; and she then perceived that the gravel-walk was soaked 
in the same. She ran upstairs only in time to see the unfortunate 
girl drop from her seat in a dying state. She had by some means 
opened a vein in her left arm, and had sat without detection silently 
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bleeding to death. She had evidently taken much precaution; for by 
her position the left arm was concealed from observation, and the - 
blood had purposely been allowed to discharge itself into the airing- 
court below, so as to be little visible on the floor of the balcony. 
Another woman, over whom strict guard was kept, barely escaped a 
similar fate. She occupied a double-bedded room, in which an at- 
tendant also slept. She was searched night and morning—was not 
allowed the use of scissors, knife, or fork; and even her clothes 
were removed from the room after she liad retired to rest. Yet she 
managed somehow to secrete a stay-lace, and bound it so evenly and 
tightly round her throat, and that with such patience and indomitable 
endurance, that she was only saved from death by the attendant’s 
ear catching the heavy sobbing and stertorous ‘noise of demi-stran- 
gulation. It has often been argued that extreme physical timidity 
operates to prevent suicide; but our experience is of a contrary 
kind ; and many cases occur, both among the insane and the reputed 
sane, where it is clearly the exciting cause. De Boismont relates 
that a clerk in a house of business discovered that the warehouse had 
been robbed. This misfortune threw him into despair. He imagined 
that the police surrounded the house, that the scaffold was prepared, 
and the executioner ready for him. To escape this fate he killed 
himself. Some (reputed sane) have destroyed themselves from fear 
of catching a prevailing epidemic; others (insane) have literally 
starved themselves from dread of being poisoned, or under the terror 
of being assailed by want. A few weeks ago an inquest was held 
on the body of a Jewish gentleman who had hanged himself in his 
own house. The evidence went to show that the deceased had 
laboured under a delusion as to property; and that though he pos- 
sessed ample means, he feared he was about to be reduced to want. 
It was also proved that his mother and sister had destroyed them- 
selves. Such as these may literally be said to commit suicide from 
the fear of death. The desire for self-destruction is frequently very 
active in the commencement of mental derangement, or during what 
is called the incubation of insanity, and ceases altogether when the 
wild delirium of mania sets in. Some lunatics will be found adopt- 
ing a daily line of conduct, or changing it according to the dictation 
or utterances of certain voices which they imagine they hear. Hallu- 
cinations of either the hearing or the sight, or both combined, present 
an exceedingly perplexing and dangerous form of insanity, because 
the patients will most certainly obey, or endeavour to obey, the sug- 
gestions of their invisible companions; and what those commands 
may be, it is generally impossible and always difficult to ascertain. 
A young man so affected had been for many weeks very morose, 
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and had utterly refused to hold any converse except with his spirit- 
companions. Being suspected of suicidal intentions, his window had 
been so altered that it could not be raised many inches from the bot- 
tom ; thus it was erroneously supposed that a human body could not 
be pushed through it. The attendant had, as usual, been forbidden 
to lose sight of his charge. The youth, who seemed that day in 
high spirits, was lying in bed laughing and talking to himself. ‘The 
servant stepped out of the room for one instant; the boy, for he was 
little more, sprang up, locked the door, squeezed himself through the 
open window, and was dashed to pieces below. 

It is easy to conceive why the surveillance of sisters or brothers 
of a religious order would be especially advantageous for cases of this 
description. Their object would be, not to earn their wages and keep 
their places, but to accept #Sponsibility and to serve the patient,—not 
to escape blame, so much as to accomplish the aim in view. More- 
over, the one could relieve the other unobtrusively, and with a secret 
intelligence, so as to avoid the obnoxious appearance of mounting 
guard like sentinels. As we have before pointed out, desponding 
patients are ill suited to be under the care of an ordinary attendant. 
They are the least responsive and interesting, and likewise the most 
hopeless and difficult to deal with; yet they are precisely those who 
are most amenable to the offices of religion, and to whom the cheerful 
and cultivated society of persons who intelligently comprehend their 
state is most invaluable. They will neither confide in nor receive 
comfort from servants, who, however well-meaning and kindly they 
may be, are necessarily ignorant and deficient in mental resources,— 
whose manners and speech disgust and repel, and whose almost 
absolute authority, in connection with these considerations, com- 
bines to vex and irritate. Many recovered patients of this class 
have assured us that the humiliations and mortifications which they 
experienced in this particular formed of itself a distinct source of 
misery and terror. ‘To the idiotic and actively maniacal of course 
this applies in a very mitigated degree. Above all, that spirit of 
calm and affectionate hopefulness, that earnest repression of natural 
temper and impatience, that lofty fixedness of purpose, which a 
religious vocation so greatly developes, are like so many havens of 
rest, to which the shattered mind and despairing spirit turn in- 
stinctively for peace. In perusing the last report for 1863 of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, we are struck with one remarkable 
omission of evidence; for though the deaths, the cures, and the 
physical state of the patients are given, their previous avocations, 
their ages, and the causes of their malady are commented on, there 
is no statistical return of their different creeds or denominations; 
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there is no accurate account of the mode or the frequency with which 
religious consolation is afforded, nor of the proportion of patients. 
who are able or willing to attend their respective services. All that 
we can gather is, that some of these poor creatures are very un- 
fortunately situated in this respect. In Cornwall Asylum we find 
(p. 5) “that the chapel, though only recently erected, is found to be 
insufficient for the patients who are able to attend.” At Derby “a 
new chapel is recommended to be built, instead of the room at 
present used.” In Essex, out of 508 patients male and female, 202 
usually attend service. In Hampshire (p. 13) about 220 patients 
were able to attend; but it appeared that about 200 had no benefit 
whatever of the chaplain’s administrations, and the daily prayers 
were read by the attendants only. Another grievance has frequently 
been represented to us, for which, however, we are unable to suggest 
a remedy. Not only among the members of the Established Church, 
but among the ministers of it, there are differences of opinion, of 
doctrine, and of preaching, so great and so diametrically in opposition, 
that practically the Establishment contains several fiercely contend- 
ing leaders of sects, with their followers. An Anglican cannot abide 
a Recordite, nor a Recordite an Angliean; and they both condemn, 
in terms more or less measured, the party of the via media. Now, 
whether by virtue of Darwin’s “ natural-selection law,” or by a curi- 
ous coincidence, or by an unfortunate preference, it seems to be a 
fact that most of the chaplains attached to hospitals and lunatic 
asylums are what is technically termed Low Church, :.e. entertain- 
ing Calvinistic views, and therefore extremely unacceptable either to 
the moderate or the Anglican members; and, as it appears to us, per- 
haps the least calculated to minister with beneficial effect to gloomy 
and desponding patients. For this, as we said before, we do 
not. see any help. We can only rejoice that those of the Catholic 
faith cannot be thus distracted by their own priests. At Hanwell, 
the Commissioners remark (p. 26), “several Roman Catholic patients 
made complaints to us that they had very few opportunities of seeing 
a priest, and that they never heard Mass.” At Grove Hall, Bow, 
‘a small number of the patients go to church, the chaplain performs 
service once a day, and also visits the wards. As there are many 
Roman Catholics among the soldiers, a priest of their own commu- 
nion visits them.” No mention is made of any provision or opportu- 
nity being made for these poor fellows hearing Mass. Compare this 
with the report of Blanchard Jerrold, on the Paris Hospitais. In 
that for the incurables, founded by St. Vincent de Paul, there is at 
the foot of each bed an easy-chair, in which the paralytic or crippled 
are wheeled to the altar to hear Mass; and by an admirable arrange- 
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ment, the building is so contrived that all the others can hear 
it from their beds. He adds, that to see “ High Mass performed at 
this altar, beneath the lofty roof, with the old and withered women 
propped in their chairs round about, the rest listening from their 
beds, would make an admirable picture for the artist’s pencil.” 
With regard to Ireland, the Report contains complaints of the 
number of lunatics yet kept in workhouses and gaols. There are 
2,455 in the former, and 389 in the latter, of whom 140 are dan- 
gerous. At Belfast “regret is expressed that the visitations of cler- 
gymen to the institution are very exceptional,—indeed, about once in 
three weeks.” It would be interesting to know here to what deno- 
minations or creeds these poor lunatics belong; whether the clergy- 
men alluded to are Catholic priests, clergymen of the Establishment, 
or Presbyterian ministers; 4nd what opportunities and remuneration 
are afforded. 

At Clonmel an old workhouse has just been converted into an 
asylum; but great difficulty in procuring an adequate supply of 
proper attendants seems every where to be experienced. One asylum 
only (Richmond Retreat) is officially reported as being under the 
care of a religious sisterhood, namely, that of St. Vincent de Paul. 
It may be calculated roughly that seven out of every ten lunatic 
patients are able on an average to be present with propriety at re- 
ligious services; that out of that seven, four or five are capable of 
paying due attention; and that three out of the five derive marked 
benefit and consolation from such service, and from the ministrations 
of the officers of religion. How many Catholics are confined in 
Protestant hospitals and workhouses, with little opportunity of seeing 
a priest, and none of hearing Mass, is a difficult matter to ascertain ; 
but it may safely be concluded that the number is very considerable 
even in England, and in Ireland probably much larger; and this 
remark applies especially to those in workhouses. Many idiotic and 
paralytic remain in these places from the insufficiency of room and 
the paucity of qualified attendants in asylums (vide pp. 40-49, Thir- 
teenth Report for Ireland). How many private asylums are in the 
hands of Catholic proprietors, and are thus suitable for the Catholic 
insane, we have no means of learning; but many of the latter are, 
we know, sent on to the Continent in order that they may be under 
religious care as well as medical treatment. In England unques- 
tionably Catholics placed in any of the public asylums would in the 
particular matter of religious opportunities be less favourably situ- 
ated than in private asylums, where a higher scale of remuneration 
secures of course a greater attention to individual requirements. 
As respects the proportion of patients placed in public and private 
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asylums, a remarkable change has taken place. Fifteen years ago 
there were in licensed houses nearly as many insane as in hospitals: 
and county asylums; whereas we now find that there are in the 
latter more than five times as many as in the former. This will be 
made clear by the following table : 

1849. Private asylums, 6931 patients ; public asylums, 7629 patients, 

1864, Private asylums, 4455 patients ; public asylums, 23,830 _,, 
At the present moment there are, in addition, in workhouses, with 
friends, or boarded out, 16,410; making a total of 44,695 lunatics 
in England in 1864 (vide 18th Report, p. 107). This calculation 
does not include the insane in gaols or the Chancery lunatics. 

Taking into consideration this obviously increasing preference for 
public over private asylums, there appears to be no reason why funds 
could not be raised in order to build two or three large asylums for 
the reception of Catholic patients; which should be under due license 
of the authorities, and under the supervision of the commissioners ; 
the patients to be the especial charge of members of a religious order. 
The raising of funds, and all that concerned the building, contracts, 
purchase of land, &c., to be arranged by a working committee. The 
plan proposed would be to make each hospital a self-supporting one. 
There would be a graduated scale of payments for the private patients; 
the wealthy paying according to their means, and having suitable 
accommodation allotted to them; but all remuneration being so 
ordered as to return a proper interest on the money sunk for the 
building, land, &c. Neither, we hope, would it be found impractic- 
able to induce the workhouse authorities gradually to permit Catholic 
paupers to be transferred thither, providing for their cost of mainte- 
nance at the same rate as had up to that time been the usual expen- 
diture. There is in Paris an hospital exclusively for Protestants, 
as well as one for the members of the Jewish persuasion; and it 
seems strange that the English and Irish Catholics should be so 
indifferent to the wants of these unfortunate creatures of their own 
faith that no establishment of the kind is, so far as we are aware, in 
existence, even on the most limited scale, either in England or. in 
Ireland. One large asylum, calculated for the reception of six or 
seven hundred men and women, might be erected in the south of 
England, say a few miles distant from the metropolis; while another, 
of rather smaller dimensions, should be established in Lancashire, 
which county contains a large proportion of Catholics in its popu- 
lation. Partly perhaps in consequence of this, there is also a good 
deal of religious intolerance, which requires to be withstood by some 
arrangement of this kind. This remark applies especially to Liver- 
pool; which not only receives a constant succession of emigrants 
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from the sister island, but is likewise the abode of a very numerous 
body of poor Irish men and women. Looking at the question from a 
practical and financial point of view, there is every reason to believe 
that such institutions would, by the due exercise of prudence and 
common sense, be made self-supporting; and that the first outlay 
would not, even as a building speculation, prove unprofitable. It must 
be remembered, that the supervision by members of a religious order 
would not only be performed more zealously and intelligently, and 
therefore with greater efficiency, but it would probably be carried out 
at much less expense. The salaries of steward, matron, &c., and 
wages of attendants, involve large annual payments in the aggregate, 
though the remuneration received by the latter is only about the 
average of the hire of domestic servants, and is not therefore caleu- 
lated to attract a class particularly well qualified for such onerous 
duties. In England the male attendants receive from 18/. to 351. 
per annum, according to position and capacity; the female from 91. 
to 18/., or sometimes 20/. But in Ireland the scale is very much 
lower; the men’s wages are from 8/. (or in some asylums as low as 
71.) up to 20/. per annum; and the women’s from 6/. to 12J., or in 
rare cases 14/. or 15/. We cannot but believe that the friends and 
relatives of Catholic lunatics would, if suitable establishments were 
provided, gladly embrace the opportunity of placing these unfortunate 
beings where such religious benefits as their state permitted them to 
receive might be administered to them according to the rites of their 
faith. 

In a medical sense, the calm atmosphere of devout charity, reviv- 
ing, as it would probably do, the hallowed associations of early years, 
would have a very beneficial effect, and the happiest results might 
reasonably be anticipated from the patients being encouraged to wit- 
ness the solemnity and grandeur of the services, and to assist with 
the choir in giving the magnificent music which is the heritage of the 
Catholic Church. No doubt the physical infirmities which attend 
insanity render the possession of a fine voice and ear, accompanied by 
the will to use them, unless encouraged by association with others, a 
very rare thing. But the capacity of the patients for appreciating 
music, and their passion for hearing it, can almost always be caleu- 
lated on (vide Commissioners’ 13th Report, pp. 15, 25). Where 
music is mentioned as “being a source of great enjoyment,” “to 
have had a most exhilarating effect,” “producing an excellent moral 
and curative effect,” the value of such testimony is obvious, and the 
last sentence is a very suggestive one. It seems to us especially 
desirable to endeavour to induce in the melancholy and desponding 
those peaceful and devotional feelings which sacred music so generally 
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developes; and the blending together of human voices in solemn 
harmony is known to have a very powerful and subduing influence 
on distraught nerves and suffering spirits. To those among the 
insane whose madness is characterised by a tendency to commit 
suicide these remarks have especial reference; for if self-murder be, 
as it undoubtedly is, anti-christian in its essence, the sister or brother 
whose garb, character, and office alike proclaim his or her vocation, 
can unquestionably speak consolatory truths with a greater authority, 
and will inspire a deeper trust and sense of hopefulness, than any 
uneducated hired attendant can be supposed to do, “Without in the 
slightest degree disparaging the services of the latter, or denying 
their average worth and respectability as a class, it is indisputable 
that the vast majority of cases of neglect, cruelty, and ill-usage in 
private and public asylums has arisen from their ignorance and 
incapacity, and their lamentable deficiency in temper, patience, and 
courage. 

Not very long since a patient was literally scalded to death in a 
large asylum in the north of England, from the circumstance that 
the two attendants whose duty it was to give hima hot-bath neglected 
to ascertain the temperature of the water before placing the poor 
creature in it. In May 1863 (vide p. 96), a patient was killed in a 
struggle with an attendant in the Lancaster Asylum. As the de- 
ceased was an imbecile, stunted in growth and of slight build, it is 
probable that the keeper either lost his temper or forgot his own per- 
sonal strength; at any rate, he flung the poor fellow from him on to 
the bed with such force that internal injuries were received which 
resulted in death. In another case (p. 100), an epileptic patient was 


* scalded to death through the disobedience to orders of an attendant. 


This person was severely censured by the jury, and also by the com- 
missioners, who express their opinion “that he ought to have been 
prosecuted for his gross neglect of duty.” Another patient (p. 100), 
in the absence of an attendant, inflicted such injuries on himself with 
a poker as resulted in death a few days afterwards. In the report of 
the Irish Asylums (p. 13), an attendant was dismissed for cutting 
open the head of one of the male patients by striking him with a 
bunch of keys. And at Omagh, through the inattention or ignorance 
of an attendant, a patient was accidentally poisoned. 

We find the Commissioners lamenting (p. 49) “that persons of 
inferior position, with little or no education, are so frequently en- 
gaged” as attendants; they remark truly enough, “that it cannot 
fairly be expected that an establishment with indifferent subordinates, 


particularly for lunatics, can be steadily and satisfactorily conducted 


—one, too, in which habits of order, cleanliness, and. regularity, 
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should be methodically inculcated by example.” Nor, we may add, 
is there the slightest chance of such attendants, whether in private 
licensed houses or in public asylums, ever obtaining any permanent 
or beneficial influence over the more refined and educated patients. 
Nay, rather, the authority and control with which they are unavoid- 
ably intrusted becomes a constant source of humiliation and irritated 
feeling. It is a practical fact that you cannot buy conscientiousness, 
intelligence, forbearance, refinement, and zeal, according to dis- 
cretion, for from ten to twenty pounds a year, among women, or 
twice that amount among men. We venture to assert that such 
cases as are adduced in the Report, of negligence and cruelty, could 
never have occurred under the supervision which we have described 
as suitable, and we doubt not readily forthcoming for an exclusively 
Catholic asylum. The habits of the class’ from which the usual 
order of attendants is selected, are unavoidably coarse, and compara- 
tively uncleanly ; their modes of thought are not and cannot be dis- 
tinguished by that enlarged and comprehensive sympathy which is 
created by mental culture and a habit of thoughtfulness; nor are 
their resources either in emergency or otherwise renowned for that 
spirit of tenderness, and humanity, and long-suffering under provo- 
cation, which are the best fruits of a charitable and religious voca- 
tion, and a severe and earnest sanctity of life. For if steady prin- 
ciples, even of a lower order, are so far a barrier against the inroads 
of insanity, how much more the perpetual influence of those of the 
most exalted and enduring kind? In truth, the insane need a sup- 
port against their own vague and fitful misery. The value of a 
system of mildness, combined with firmness, can hardly be over- 
estimated; and moral treatment is confessedly a most powerful aid 
to the appropriate remedies which are prescribed by medical skill ; 
for, by the operation of a beneficent law, the steady mind controls the 
vacillating one, and the weak take their tone from the strong. It 
would not, we imagine, be a work of difficulty to obtain the requisite 
permission for some members of a religious order to conduct so good 
a work in England as they do in Belgium; and we are persuaded that 
many would be found willing to devote themselves to it; for wherever 
misery is most dire and overwhelming, there the brothers and sisters 
of the Catholic Church are ever to be found in the path of duty. It 
would be for them, while penctrating and indulgently dealing with the 
morbid and illusive perceptions of the patients, to be careful never 
to deny the reality of their existence; for it must be borne in mind 
that lunatics commonly argue correctly, but from false premises. 
If they were really menaced, attacked, and conspired against, as 
they suppose themselves to be, their anger, violence, and suspicions 
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would not be otherwise than just and reasonable. “To tell them,” 
says an eminent physician, “that sooner or later their perceptions 
will change, is to give them comfort; to deny their existence is to 
assure them that you do not understand their case.” While all 
argument must be regarded as being for practical purposes useless, 
no salutary measure should be conceded. It is not impossible to 
accustom a melancholy patient to assume that the recurrence of his 
despondent and wretched feelings is due to physical causes or a 
peculiar idiosyncrasy, and that, coupled with this evil, there are 
often combined qualities of the most excellent and hopeful kind. 
Again, in convalescence, attentively to observe the return of coherent 
thought, to welcome the smallest spontaneous effort, to connect (if 
that may be) the scattered links of memory, to re-illuminate the 
mind which commences its escape from the mists of darkness: these 
are aims which those who really care for the insane should earnestly 
strive to accomplish, and from which the best effects may be confi- 
dently predicted. Sometimes in the earlier stages of recovery the 
power of old associations returns very suddenly; and it is of immense 
importance that the chain of thought so caught, as it were, in the 
rebound, should not be suffered to escape from the feeble grasp of 
the patient. This particular kind of minute watchfulness and patient 
unceasing care may be given gladly for the love of God, or even 
from the influence of personal affection, or professional zeal, but can 
rarely be expected from any less powerful motives, and assuredly 
cannot, and never will be, purchased for money.* R. 


* On referring to the Appendix of the Irish Report (p. 114), we observe 
something calculated to throw light on an observation of ours, p. 401. In 
Belfast Asylum (unlike any others in this respect) there is a blank space left 
where the names of the officiating clergymen ought to appear, and the re- 
muneration offered is entered as nil; and we call especial attention to the 
remark of the Commissioners on this matter, which we give verbatim, from 
p. 49: “Your Excellency has not failed in your frequent visits to institu- 
tions for the insane to be gratified at the uniform reports you heard of the 
solace which religion bestows on the many who in the midst of their varied 
delusions do not forget the hopefal doctrines of their faith. It is therefore 
with regret we have to refer to the continued and practical opposition 
evinced towards the admission of chaplains into the Belfast Asylum by its 
influential board of governors.” Belfast, we may remind our readers, is the 
headquarters of the Orange Association, which, by its unchristian and into- 
lerant spirit, provoked the late riots, and will continue, as long as it exists, 
to diffuse misery in the sister country. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Cuarter VII. 


Upon a sultry evening which did follow an exceeding hot day, with 
no clouds in the sky, and a great store of dust on the road, we entered 
London, that great fair of the whole world, as some have titled it. 
When for many years we do think of a place we have not seen, a 
picture forms itself in the mind as distinct as if the eye had taken 
cognisance thereof, and a singular curiosity attends the actual vision 
of what the imagination hath so oft portrayed. On this occasion 
my eyes were slow servants to my desires, which longed to embrace in 
the compass of one glance the various objects they craved to behold. 
Albeit the sky was cloudless above our heads, I feared it would rain 
in London, by reason of a dark vapour which did hang over it; but 
Mistress Ward informed me that this appearance was owing to the 
smoke of sea-coal, of which so great a store is used in the houses 
that the air is filled with it. ‘And do those in London always 
live in that smoke?” I inquired, not greatly contented to think it 
should be so; but she said Mr. Congleton’s house was not in the city, 
but in a very pleasant suburb outside of it, close unto Holborn Hill 
and Ely Place, the Bishop’s palace, in whose garden the roses were 
so plentiful that in June the air is perfumed with their odour, I 
troubled her not with further questions at that time, being soon 
wholly taken up with the new sights which then did meet us at 
every step. So great a number of gay horsemen, and litters carried 
by footmen with fine liveries, and coaches drawn by horses richly capa- 
risoned and men running alongside of them, and withal so many 
carts, that I was constrained to give over the guiding of mine own 
horse by reason of the confusion which the noise of wheels and men’s 
cries and the rapid motion of so many vehicles did cause in me, who 
had never rode before in so great a crowd, 

At about six o’clock of the afternoon we did reach Ely Place, 
and passing by the Bishop’s palace stopped at the gate of Mr. Con- 
gleton’s house, which doth stand somewhat retired from the high- 


‘road and the first sight of which did greatly content me. It is built 


of fair and strong stone, not affecting fineness, but honourably repre- 
senting a firm stateliness, for it was handsome without curiosity, and 
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homely without negligence. At the front of it was a well-arranged 
ground cunningly set with trees, through which we rode to the foot 
of the stairs, where we were met by a gentleman dressed in a coat of 
black satin and a quilted waistcoat, with a white beaver in his hand, 
whom I guessed to be my good uncle. He shook Mistress Ward by 
the hand, saluted me on both cheeks and vowed I was the precise 
counterpart of my mother, who at my age, he said, was the prettiest 
Lancashire witch that ever he had looked upon. He seemed to me 
not so old as I did suppose him to be, lean of body and something 
low of stature, with a long visage and a little sharp beard upon the 
chin of a brown colour; a countenance not very grave, and, for his 
age, wanting the authority of gray hairs. He conducted me to mine 
aunt’s chamber, who was seated in an easy-chair near unto the win- 
dow, with a cat upon her knees and a tambour-frame before her. 
She oped her arms and kissed me with great affection, and I, sliding 
down, knelt at her feet and prayed her to be a good mother to me, 
which was what my father had charged me to do when I should 
come into her presence, She raised me with her hand and made me 


. sit on a stool beside her, and stroking my face gently, gazed upon it 


and said it put her in mind of both my parents, for that I had my 
father’s brow and eyes, and my mother’s mouth and dimpling smiles. 

“ Mr. Congleton,” she cried, “ you do hear what this wench saith. 
I pray you to bear it in mind and how near in blood she is to me, so 
that you may show her favour when I am gone, which may be sooner 
than you think for.” 

I looked up into her face greatly concerned that she was like so 
soon to die. Methought she had the semblance of one in good health 
and a reasonable good colour in her cheeks, and I perceived Mr. 
Congleton did smile as he answered: 

“T will show fayour to thy pretty niece, good Moll, I promise 
thee, be thou alive or be thou dead; but if the leeches are to be 
credited, who do affirm thou hast the best strength and stomach of 
the twain, thou art more like to bury me than I thee.” 

Upon which the good lady did sigh deeply and cast up her eyes 
and lifted up her hands as one grievously injured, and he cried: 

“ Prithee, sweetheart, take it not amiss, for beshrew me if I be 
not willing to grant thee to be as diseased as will pleasure thee, so 
that thou wilt continue to eat and sleep as well as thou dost at the 
present and so keep thyself from dying.” 

Upon which she said that she did admire how a man could have 
so much cruelty as to jest and jeer at her ill-health, but that she 
would spend no more of her breath upon him; and turning towards 
me she asked a store of questions anent my father, whom for many 
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years she had not seen, and touching the manner of my mother’s 
death, at the mention of which my tears flowed afresh, which caused 
her also to weep; and calling for her women she bade one of them 
bring her some hartshorn, for- that sorrow, she said, would occasion 
the vapours to rise in her head, and the other she sent for to fetch 
her case of trinkets, for that she would wear the ring her brother had 
presented her with some years back, in which was a stone which doth 
cure melancholy, When the case was brought she displayed before 
my eyes its rich contents, and gifted me with a brooch set with tur- 
quoises, the wearing of which, she said, doth often keep persons from 
falling into divers sorts of peril. Then presently kissing me she said 
she felt fatigued and would send for her daughters to take charge of 
me; who, when they came, embraced me with exceeding great affection 
and carried me to what had been their schoolroom and was now Mrs. 
Ward’s chamber, who no longer was their governess, they said, but as 
a friend abode in the house for to go abroad with them, their mother 
being of so delicate a constitution that she seldom left her room. 
Next to this chamber was a closet, wherein Kate said I should lie, and 
as it is one I inhabited for a long space of time, and the remembrance 
of which doth connect itself with very many events which, as they did 
take place I therein mused on, and prayed or wept, or sometimes 
laughed over in solitude, I will here set down what it was like when 
first I saw it. 

The bed was in an alcove, closed in the day by fair curtains of 
taffety ; and the walls, which were in wood, had carvings above the 
door and over the chimney of very dainty workmanship. The floor 
was strewn with dried neatly-cut rushes, and in the projecting space 
where the window was, a table was set, and two chairs with backs and 
seats cunningly furnished with tapestry. In another recess betwixt 
the alcove and the chimney stood a praying stool and a desk with a 
cushion for a book to lie on. Ah, me! how often has my head 
rested on that cushion and my knees on that stool when my heart 
has been too full to utter other prayers than a “ God, ha’ mercy on 
me!” which at such times broke as a cry from an overcharged breast. 
But, oh! what a vain pleasure I did take on that first day in the 
bravery of this little chamber, which Kate said was to be mine own ! 
With what great contentment I viewed each part of it, and looked 
out of the window on the beds of flowers which did form a mosaical 
floor in the garden around the house, in the midst of which was a 
fair pond whose shaking crystal mirrored the shrubs which grew 
about it, and a thicket beyond, which did appear to me a place for 
pleasantness and not unfit to flatter solitariness, albeit so close unto 
the city. Beyond were the Bishop’s grounds, and I could smell the 
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scent of roses coming thence as the wind blew. I could have stood 
there many hours gazing on this new scene, but that my cousins 
brought me down to sup with them in the garden, which was not 
fairer in natural ornaments than in artificial inventions. The table 
was set in a small banqueting-house among certain pleasant trees 
near to a pretty water-work; and now I had leisure to scan my 
cousins’ faces and compare what I did notice in them with what 
Mistress Ward had said the first night of our journey. 

Kate, the eldest of the three, was in sooth a very fair creature, 
proportioned without any fault, and by nature endowed with the most 
delightful colours; but there was a made countenance about her 
mouth, between simpering and smiling, and somewhat in her bowed- 
down head which seemed to languish with over-much idleness, and 
an inviting look in her eyes as if they would over-persuade those she 
spoke to, which betokened a lack of those nobler powers of the mind 
which are the highest gifts of womanhood. Polly’s face fault-finding 
wits might scoff at as too little for the rest of the body, her features 
as not so well proportioned as Kate’s, and her skin somewhat browner 
than doth consist with beauty; but in her eyes there was a cheerful- 
ness as if nature smiled in them, in her mouth so pretty a demure- 
ness, and in her countenance such a spark of wit that, if it struck 
not with admiration, filled with delight. No indifferent soul there 
was which, if it resisted making her its princess, would not long to 
have such a playfellow. Muriel, the youngest of these sisters, was 
deformed in shape, sallow in hue, in speech as Mistress Ward had 
said, slow; but withal in her eyes, which were deep-set, there was 
lacking neither the fire which betokens intelligence, or the sweet- 
ness which commands affection, and somewhat in her plain face 
which, though it may not be called beauty, had some of its qua- 
lities. Methought it savoured more of heaven than earth. The 
ill-shaped body seemed but a case for a soul the fairness of which 
did shine through the foul lineaments which enclosed it. Albeit 
her lips opened but seldom that evening, only twice or thrice, and 
they were common words she uttered and fraught with hesitation, 
my heart did more incline towards her than to the pretty Kate or 
the lively Polly. 

An hour before we retired to rest, Mr. Congleton came into the 
garden, and brought with him Mr. Swithin Wells and Mr. Bryan 
Lacy, two gentlemen who lived also in Holborn; the latter of which, 
Polly whispered in mine ear, was her sister Kate’s suitor. Talk was 
ministered amongst them touching the Queen’s marriage with Mon- 
sieur; which, as Mr. Rookwood had said, was broken off; but that 
day they had heard that M. de la Motte had proposed to her Majesty 
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the Duc d’Alengon, who would be more complying, he promised, 
touching religion than his brother. She inquired of the prince’s 
age, and of his height; to the which he did answer, “ About your 
Majesty’s own height.” But her highness would not be so put off, 
and willed the ambassador to write fox the precise measurement of 
the prince’s stature. 

“ She will never marry,” quoth Mr. Wells, “ but only amuse the 
French Court and her Council with further negotiations touching 
this new suitor, as heretofore anent the Archduke and Monsieur. 
But I would to God her majesty were well married, and to a 
Catholic prince; which would do us more good than any thing else 
which can be thought of.” 

“ What news did you hear, sir, of Mr. Felton?” Mistress Ward 
asked. Upon which their countenances fell; and one of them an- 
swered that that gentleman had been racked the day before, but 
steadily refused, though in the extremity of torture, to name his 
accomplices; and would give her majesty no title but that of the 
Pretender; which they said was greatly to be regretted, and what no 
other Catholic had done. But when his sentence was read to him, for 
that he was to die on Friday, he drew from his finger a ring, which 
had diamonds in it, and was worth four hundred pounds, and requested 
the Earl of Sussex to give it to the Queen, in token that he bore her 
no ill-will or malice, but rather the contrary. 

Mr. Wells said he was a gentleman of very great heart and 
noble disposition, but for his part he would as lief this ring had 
been sold, and the money bestowed on the poorer sort of prisoners 
in Newgate, than see it grace her majesty’s finger; who would 
thus play the hangman’s part, who inherits the spoils of such as 
he doth put to death. But the others affirmed it was done in a 
Christian manner, and so greatly to be commended; and that Mr. 
Felton, albeit he was somewhat rash in his actions, and by some 
titled Don Magnifico, by reason of a certain bravery in his style of 
dress and fashion of speaking, which smacked of Monsieur Traveller, 
was a right worthy gentleman, and his death a heavy blow to his 
friends, amongst whom there were some, nevertheless, to be found 
who did blame him for the act which had brought him into trouble. 
Mistress Ward cried, that such as fell into trouble, be the cause ever 
so good, did always find those who would blame them. Mr. Lacy 
said, one should not cast himself into danger wilfully, but when 
occasion offered take it with patience. Polly replied, that some 
were so prudent, occasions never came to them. And then those 
two fell to disputing, in a merry but withal sharp fashion. As he 
did pick his words, and used new-fangled terms, and she spoke 
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roundly and to the point, methinks she was the nimblest in this 
encounter of wit. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wells asked Mr. Congleton if he had had news 
from the North, where much blood was spilt since the rising; and he 
apprehended that his kinsmen in Richmondshire should suffer under 
the last orders sent to Sir George Bowes by my Lord Sussex. But 
Mr. Congleton did minister to him this comfort, that if they were 
noted wealthy, and had freeholds, it was the Queen’s special com- 
mandment they should not be executed, but two hundred of the 
commoner sort to lose their lives in each town; which was about one 
to each five. 

“ But none of note?” quoth Mr. Wells. 

‘None which can pay the worth of their heads,” Mr. Congleton 
replied. 

“ And who, then, doth price them?” asked Kate, in a languishing 
voice. 

“ Nay, sister,” quoth Polly, “I warrant thee they do price them- 
selves ; for he that will not pay well for his head must needs opine 
he hath a worthless one.” 

Upon which Mr. Lacy said to Kate, “One hundred angels would 
not pay for thine, sweet Kate.” 

“Then she must needs be an archangel, sir,” quoth Polly, “if 
she be of greater worth than one hundred angels.” 

“ Ah me!” cried Kate, very earnestly, “I would I had but half 
one hundred gold-pieces to buy me a gown with !” 

“ Hast thou not gowns enough, wench ?” asked her father. “ Me- 
thought thou wert indifferently well provided in that respect.” 

“ Ah, but I would have, sir, such a velvet suit as I did see some 
weeks back at the Italian house in Cheapside, where the ladies of 
the Court do buy their vestures. It had a border the daintiest I 
ever beheld, all powdered with gold and pearls. Ruffiano said it 
was the rarest suit he had ever made; and he is the Queen of 
France’s tailor, which Sir Nicholas Throgmorton did secretly entice 
away, by the Queen’s desire, from that Court to her own.” 

“ And what fair nymph owns this rare suit, sweetest Kate ?” 
Mr. Lacy asked. “T'll warrant none so fair that it should become 
her, or rather that she should become it, more than her who doth 
covet it.” 

“ T know not if she be fair or foul,” quoth Kate, “ but she is the 
Lady Mary Howard, one of the maids of honour of her majesty, and 
so may wear what pleaseth her.” 

“ By that token of the gold and pearls,” cried Mr. Wells, “TI 
doubt not but ’tis the very suit anent which the Court have been 
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wagging their tongues for the last week; and if it be so, indeed, 
Mistress Kate, you have no need to envy the poor lady that doth 
own it.” 

Kate protested she had not envied her, and taxed Mr. Wells 
with unkindness that he did charge her with it; and for all he could 
say would not be pacified, but kept casting up her eyes, and the tears 
streaming down her lovely cheeks. Upon which Mr. Lacy cried : 

“‘ Sweet one, thou hast indeed no cause to envy her or any one else, 
howsoever rare or dainty their suits may be; for thy teeth are more 
beauteous than pearls, and thine hair more bright than the purest 
gold, and thine eyes more black and soft than the finest velvet, which 
Nature so made that we might bear their wonderful shining, which 
else had dazzled us:” and so went on till her weeping was stayed, 
and then Mr. Wells said : 

“The lady who owned that rich suit, which I did falsely and 
feloniously advance Mistress Kate did envy, had not great or long 
comfort in its possession; for it is very well known at Court, and 
hence bruited in the city, what passed at Richmond last week con- 
cerning this rare vesture. It pleased not the Queen, who thought it 
did exceed her own. And one day her majesty did send privately 
for it, and put it on herself, and came forth into the chamber among 
the ladies. The kirtle and border was far too short for her majesty’s 
height, and she asked every one how they liked her new fancied suit. 
At length she asked the owner herself if it was not made too short 
and ill-becoming; which the poor lady did presently consent to. 
Upon which her highness cried: ‘ Why, then, if it become me not as 
being too short, I am minded it shall never become thee as being too 
fine, so it fitteth neither well.’ This sharp rebuke so abashed the 
poor lady that she never adorned her herewith any more.” 

“ Ah,” cried Mr. Congleton, laughing, “her majesty’s bishops 
do come by reproofs as well as her maids. Have you heard how 
one Sunday, last April, my Lord of London preached to the Queen’s 
majesty, and seemed to touch on the vanity of decking the body too 
finely. Her Grace told the ladies after the sermon, that if the 
Bishop held more discourse on such matters she would fit him for 
heaven, but he should walk thither without a staff and leave his 
mantle behind him.” 

“ Nay,” quoth Mr. Wells, “but if she makes such as be Catholics 
taste of the sharpness of the rack, and the edge of the axe, she doth 
then treat those of her own way of thinking with the edge of her wit 
and the sharpness of her tongue. "Tis reported, Mr. Congleton, I 
know not with what truth, that a near neighbour of yours has been 
served with a letter, by which a new sheep is let into his pastures.” 
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“What!” cried Polly, “is Pecora Campi to roam amidst the 
roses, and go in and out at his pleasure through the Bishop’s gate? 
The ‘sweet lids’ have then danced away a large slice of the Church's 
acres. But what, I pray you, sir, did her majesty write ?”. 

“ Even this,” quoth her father, “I had it from Sir Robert 
Arundell : ‘Proud prelate! you know what you were before I made 
you, and what you are now. If you do not immediately comply with 
my request, I will unfrock you, by God!—Euizasetu R.’” 

“ Our good neighbour,” saith Polly, “must show a like patience 
with Job, and cry out touching his bishoprick, ‘ The Queen did give 
it; the Queen doth take it away; the will of the Queen be done.’” 

“He is like to be encroached upon yet further by yon cunning 
Sir Christopher,” Mr. Wells said ; “ I'll warrant Ely Place will soon 
be Hatton Garden.” 

“‘ Well, for a neighbour,” answered Polly, “I'd as soon have the 
Queen’s lids as her hedge-bishop, and her sheep than her shepherd. 
"Tis not all for love of her sweet dancer her majesty doth despoil 
him. She never, ’tis said, hath forgiven him that he did remon- 
strate with her for keeping a crucifix and lighted tapers in her own 
chapel, and that her fool, set on by such as were of the same mind 
with him, did one day put them ont.” 

In suchlike talk the time was spent; and when the gentlemen 
had taken leave, we retired to rest; and being greatly tired, I slept 
heavily, and had many quaint dreams, in which past scenes and pre- 
sent objects were curiously blended with the tales I had read on the 

journey, and the discourse I had heard that evening. When I awoke 
* in the morning, my thoughts first flew to my father, of whom I 
had a very passionate desire to receive tidings. When my waiting- 
woman entered, with a letter in her hand, I foolishly did fancy it 
eame from him, which could scarcely be, so soon after our coming 
to town; but I quickly discerned, by the rose-coloured string which 
it was bounden with, and then the handwriting, that it was not 
from him, but from her whom, next to him, I most desired to hear 
from, to wit, the Countess of Surrey. That sweet lady wrote that 
she had an exceeding great desire to see me, and would be more be- 
holden to my aunt than she could well express, if she would confer 
on her so great a benefit as to permit me to spend the day with her 
at the Charter House, and she would send her coach for to convey 
me there, which should never have done her so much good pleasure 
before as in that service. And more to that effect, with many kind 
and gracious words touching cur previous meeting and correspond- 
ence. 


When I was dressed, I took her ladyship’s letter to Mrs. Ward, 
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who was pleased to say she would herself ask permission for me to 
wait upon that noble lady; but that her ladyship might not be at 
the charge of sending for me, she would herself, if my aunt gave 
her license, carry me to the-Charter House, for that she was to 
spend some hours that day with friends in the City, and “it would 
greatly content her,” she added, “to further the expressed wish of 
the young countess, whose grandmother, Lady Mounteagle, and so 
many of her kinsfolk were Catholics, or, at the least, good friends 
to such as were so.” My aunt did give leave for me to go, as she 
mostly did to whatsoever Mrs. Ward proposed, whom she trusted 
entirely, with a singular great affection, only bidding her to pray 
that she might not die in her absence, for that she feared some 
peaches she had eaten the day before had disordered her, and 
that she had heard of one who had died of the plague some weeks 
before in the Tower. Mrs. Ward exhorted her to be of good cheer, 
and to comfort herself both ways, for that the air of Holborn was 
so good, the plague was not like to come into it, and that the 
kernels of peaches being medicinal, would rather prove an antidote 
to pestilence than an occasion to it; and left her better satisfied, 
insomuch that she sent for another dish of peaches for to secure 
the benefit. Before I left, Kate bade me note the fashion of the 
suit my Lady Surrey did wear, and if she had on her own hair, and 
if she dyed it, and if she covered her bosom, or wore plaits, and if 
her stomacher was straight and broad, or formed a long waist, ex- 
tending downwards, and many more points touching her attire, which 
I cannot now call to mind. As I went through the hall to the steps 
where Mistress Ward was already standing, Muriel came hurrying 
towards me with a faint colour coming and going in her sallow 
cheek, and twice she tried to speak and failed. But when I kissed 
her she put her lips close to my ear and whispered, 

“ Sweet little cousin, there be in London prisoners in a very 
bad plight, in filthy dungeons, because of their religion. The noble 
young Lady Surrey hath a tender heart towards such if she do but 
hear of them. Prithee, sweet coz, move her to send them relief in 
food, money, or clothing.” 

Then Mistress Ward called to me to hasten, and I ran away, 
but Muriel stood at the window, and as we passed she kissed her 
hand, in which was a gold angel, which my father had gifted me 
with at parting. 

“Mrs. Ward,” I said, as we went along, “my cousin Muriel is 
not fair, and yet her face doth commend itself to my fancy more 
than many fair ones I have seen; it is so kindly.” 


“JT have even from her infancy loved her,” she answered, “ and 
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thus much I will say of her, that many have been titled saints who 
had not, methinks, more virtue than I have noticed in Muriel.” 

“‘ Doth she herself visit the prisoners she spoke of ?” 

“She and I do visit them and carry them relief when we can 
by any means prevail with the gaolers from compassion or through 
bribing of them to admit us. But it is not always convenient to let 
this be known, not even at home, but I ween, Constance, as thou 
wilt have me to call thee so, that Muriel saw in thee,—for she has 
a wonderful penetrative spirit,—that thou dost know when to speak 
and when to keep silence.” 

“ And may I go with you to the prisons?” I asked with a hot 
feeling in my heart, which I had not felt since I had left home. 

“ Thou art far too young,” she answered. “ But I will tell thee 
what thou canst do. Thou mayst work and beg for these good 
men, and not be ashamed of so doing. None may visit them who 
have not made up their minds to die, if they should be denounced 
for their charity.” 

“ But Muriel is young,” I answered. “ Hath she so resolved ?” 

“ Muriel is young,” was the reply; “but.she is one in whom 
wisdom and holiness hath forestalled age. For two years that she 
hath been my companion on such occasions, she has each day pre- 
pared for martyrdom by such devout exercises as strengthen the 
soul at the approach of death.” 

“ And Kate and Polly,” I asked, “ are they privy to the dangers 
that you do run, and have they no like ambition?” 

“ Rather the contrary,” she answered; “but neither they or any 
one else in the house is fully acquainted with these secret errands 
save Mr. Congleton, and he did for a long time refuse his daughter 
license to go with me, until at last, by prayers and tears, she won 
him over to suffer it. But he will never permit thee to do the like, 
for that thy father hath intrusted thee to his care for greater safety 
in these troublesome times.” 

“ Pish !” I cried pettishly, “safety has a dull mean sound in it 
which I mislike. I would I were mine own mistress.” 

“ Wish no such thing, Constance Sherwood,” was her grave 
answer. ‘ Wilfulness was never nurse to virtue, but rather her 
foe; nor ever did a rebellious spirit prove the herald of true great- 
ness. And now, mark my words. Almighty God hath given thee 
a friend far above thee in rank, and I doubt not in merit also, but 
whose faith, if report saith true, doth'gun great dangers, and with 
few to advise her in these evil days*in which we live. Perad- 
venture He hath appointed thee work in a palace as weighty as 


that of others in a dungeon. Set thyself to it with thy whole heart, 
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and such prayers as draw down blessings from above. There be 
great need in these times to bear in remembrance what the Lord 
says, that He will be ashamed in Heaven before His angels of such 
as be ashamed of Him on earth. And many there are, I greatly 
fear, who though they be Catholics, do assist the heretics by their 
cowardice to suppress the true religion in this land; and I pray to 
God this may never be our case. Yet I would not have thee to be 
rash in speech, using harsh words, or needlessly rebuking others, 
which would not become thy age, or be fittmg and modest in one 
of inferior rank, but only where faith and conscience be in question 
not to be afraid to speak. And now God bless thee, who should be 
an Esther in this house, wherein so many true confessors of Christ 
some years ago surrendered their lives in great misery and torments, 
rather than yield up their faith.” 

This she said as we stopped at the gate of the Charter House, 
where one of the serving-men of the Countess of Surrey was waiting 
to conduct me to her lodgings, having had orders to that effect. 
She left me in his charge, and I followed him across the square, 
and through the cloisters and passages which led to the gallery, 
where my lady’s chamber was situated. My heart fluttered like a 
frightened caged bird during that walk, for there was a solemnity 
about the place such as I had not been used to, and which filled me 
with apprehension lest I should be wanting in due respect where so 
much state was carried on. But when the door was opened at one 
end of the gallery, and my sweet lady ran out to meet me with a 
cry of joy, the silly heart, like a caught bird, nestled in her embrace, 
and my lips joined themselves to hers in a fond manner, as if not 
willing to part again, but by fervent kisses supplying the place of 
words, which were lacking, to express the great mutual joy of that 
meeting, until at last my lady raised her head, and still holding my 
hands, cried out as she gazed on my face, 

“You are more welcome, sweet one, than my poor words can 
say. I pray you, doff your hat and mantle, and come and sit by 
me, for ’tis a weary while since we have met, and those are gone 
from us who loved us then, and for their sakes we must needs love 
one another dearly, if our hearts did not of themselves move us 
unto it, which indeed they do, if I may judge of yours, Mistress 
Constance, by mine own.” 

Then we kissed again, and she passed her arm around my neck 
with so many graceful endearments, in which were blended girlish 
simplicity and a youthful yet matronly dignity, that I felt that day 
the love which, methinks, up to that time had had its seat mostly in 
the fancy, take such root in mine heart, that it never lost its hold on it. 
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At the first our tongues were somewhat tied by joy and lack of 
knowledge how to begin to converse on the many subjects whereon 
both desired to hear the other speak, and the disuse of such inter- 
course as maketh it easy to discourse on what the heart is full of. 
Howsoever, Lady Surrey questioned me touching my father, and 
what had befallen us since my mother’s death. I told her that he 
had left his home, and sent me to London by reason of the present 
troubles; but without mention of what I did apprehend to be his 
further intent. And she then said that the concern she was in anent 
her good father the Duke of Norfolk did cause her to pity those 
who were also in trouble. 

“ But his grace,” I answered, “is, I hope, in safety at present, 
and in his own house ?” 

“In this house, indeed,” she did reply, “but a strait prisoner 
. in Sir Henry Neville’s custody, and not suffered to see his friends 
without her majesty’s especial permission. He did send for his son 
and me last evening, having obtained leave for to see us, which he 
had not done since the day my lord and I were married again, by 
his order, from the Tower, out of fear lest our first marriage, being 
made before Phil was quite twelve years old, it should have been 
annulled by order of the Queen, or by some other means. It grieved 
me much to notice how gray his hair had grown, and that his eyes 
lacked their wonted fire. When we entered he was sitting in a chair, 
leaning backward, with his head almost over the back of it, looking 
at a candle which burnt before him, and a letter in his hand. He 
smiled when he saw us, and said the greatest comfort he had in the 
world was that we were now so joined together that nothing could 
ever part us. You see, Mistress Constance,” she said, with a pretty 
blush and smile, “ I now do wear my wedding-ring below the middle 
joinf.” 

“ And do you live alone with my lord now in these grand cham- 
bers ?” I said, looking round at the walls, which were hung with rare 
tapestry and fine pictures. 

“ Bess is with me,” she answered, “and so will remain I hope 
until she is fourteen, when she will be married to my Lord William, 
my lord’s brother. Our Moll is likewise here, and was to have 
wedded my Lord Thomas when she did grow up; but she is not 
like to live, the physicians do say.” 

The sweet lady’s eyes filled with tears, but, as if unwilling to 
entertain me with her griefs, she quickly changed discourse, and 
spoke of my coming unto London, and inquired if my aunt’s house 
were a pleasant one, and if she was like to prove a good kinswoman 
tome. I told her how comfortable had been the manner of my re- 
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ception, and of my cousins’ goodness to me; at the which she did 
express great contentment, and would not be satisfied until I had 
described each of them in turn, and what good looks or what good 
qualities they had; which I could the more easily do that the first 
could be discerned even at first sight, and touching the last, I had 
warrant from Mrs. Ward’s commendations, which had more weight 
than my own speerings, even if I had been a year and not solely a 
day in their company. She was vastly taken with what I related to 
her of Muriel, and that she did visit and relieve poor persons and 
prisoners, and wished she had liberty to do the like; and with a 
lovely blush and a modest confusion, as of one who doth not wil- 
lingly disclose her good deeds, she told me all the time she could 
spare she did employ in making clothes for such as she could hear of, 
and also salves and cordials (such as she had learnt to compound 
from her dear grandmother), and privately sent them by her waiting- 
maid, who was a young gentlewoman of good family, who had lost 
her parents, and was most excellently endowed with virtue and 
piety. 

“Come to my closet, Miss Constance,” she said, “and I doubt 
not but we shall find Milicent at work, if so be she has not gone 
abroad to-day on some such errand of charity.” Upon which she led 
the way through a second chamber, still more richly fitted-up than 
the first, into a smaller one, wherein, when she oped the door, I 
saw a pretty living picture of two girls at a table, busily engaged 
with a store of bottles and herbs and ointments, which were strewn 
upon it in great abundance. One of them was a young maid, who 
was measuring drops into a phial, with a look so attentive upon it as 
if that little bottle had been the circle of her thoughts. She was 
very fair and slim, and had a delicate appearance, which minded me 
of a snow-drop; and indeed, by what my lady said, she was a floweret 
which had blossomed amidst the frosts and cold winds of adversity. 
By her side was the most gleesome wench, of not more than eight 
years, I ever did set eyes on; of a fatness that at her age was comely, 
and a face so full of waggery and saucy mirth, that but to look upon 
it drove away melancholy. She was compounding in a cup.a store 
of various liquids, which she said did cure shrewishness, and said she 
would pore some into her nurse’s night-draught, to mend her of that 
disorder. 

“ Ah, Nan,” she cried, as we entered, “I'll help thee to a taste 
of this rare medicine, for methinks thou art somewhat shrewish also 
and not so conformable to thy husband’s will, my lady, as a good 
wife should be. By that same token that my lord willed to take me 
behind him on his horse a gay ride round the square, and, forsooth, 
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because I had not learnt my lesson, thou didst shut me up to die of 
melancholy. Ah, me! My mother had a maid called Barbara— 


‘Sing willow, willow, willow.’ 


That is one of Phil’s favourite songs. Milicent, methinks I will call 
thee Barbara, and thou shalt sing with me— 
‘The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore-tree,— 
Sing all a green willow; 
Her hand on her bosom,’ 
There, put thy hand in that fashion— 
‘her head on her knees,’ — 
Nay, prithee, thou must bend thy head lower— 
‘Sing willow, willow, willow.’ ” 


“My lady,” said the gentlewoman, smiling, “I promise you I 
dare not take upon me to fulfil my tasks with credit to myself or 
your ladyship, if Mistress Bess hath the run of this room, and doth 
prepare cordials after her fashion from your ladyship’s stores.” 

“ Ah, Bess!” quoth my lady, shaking her finger at the saucy 
one; “I'll deliver thee up to Mrs. Fawcett, who will give thee a 
taste of the place of correction; and Phil is not here to-day to beg 
thee off. And now, good Milicent, prithee make a bundle of such 
clothes as we have in hand, and such comforts as be suitable to such 
as are sick and in prison, for this sweet young lady hath need of 
them for some who be in that sad plight.” 

“ And, my lady,” quoth the gentlewoman, “I would fain learn 
how to dress wounds when the flesh is galled; for I do sometimes 
meet with poor men who do suffer in that way, and would relieve 
them if I could.” 

“T know,” I cried, “of a rare ointment my mother used to make 
for that sort of hurt; and if my Lady Surrey gives me license, I will 
remember you, mistress, with the receipt of it.” 

My lady, with a kindly smile and expressed thanks, assented ; 
and when we left the closet, I greatly commending the young gen- 
tlewoman’s beauty, she said that beauty in her was the worst half of 
her merit. 

“« But, Mistress Constance,” she said, when we had returned to 
the saloon, ‘“‘I may not send her to such poor men, and above all, 
priests, who be in prison for their faith, as I hear, to my great sor- 
row, there be so many at this time, and who suffer great hardships, 
more than can be easily believed, for she is Protestant, and not 
through conforming to the times, but so settled in her way of think- 
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ing, and earnest therein, having been brought-up to it, that she 
would not so much as open a Catholic book or listen to a word in 
defence of papists.” 

“ But how, then, doth she serve a Catholic lady?” I asked, with 
a beating heart; and oh, with what a sad one did hear her answer, 
for it was as follows : 

“ Dear Constance, I must needs obey those who have a right to 
command me, such as his grace my good father and my husband; 
and they are both very urgent and resolved that by all means I 
shall conform to the times. So I do go to Protestant service; but 
I use at home my prayers, as my grandmother did teach me; and 
Phil says them too, when I can get him to say any.” 

“ Then you do not hear Mass?” I said, sorrowfully, “or confess 
your sins to a priest ?” 

“ No,” she answered, in a sad manner; “I once asked my Lady 
Lumley, who is a good Catholic, if she could procure I should see 
a priest with that intent at Arundel House; but she turned pale as 
a sheet, and said that to get any one to be reconciled who had once 
conformed to the Protestant religion, was to run danger of death; 
and albeit for her own part she would not refuse to die for so good a 
eause, she dared not bring her father’s gray hairs to the block.” 

As we were holding this discourse,—and she so intent in speak- 
ing, and I in listening, that we had not heard the door open,—Lord 
Surrey suddenly stood before us. His height made him more than 
a boy, and his face would not allow him a man; for the rest, he was 
well-proportioned, and did all things with so notable a grace, that 
nature had stamped him with the mark of true nobility. He made 
a slight obeisance to me, and I noticed that hi: cheek was flushed, 
and that he grasped the handle of his sword with an anger which 
took not away the sweetness of his countenance, but gave it an ami- 
able sort of fierceness. Then, as if unable to restrain himself, he 
burst forth, 

“‘ Nan, an order is come for his grace to be forthwith removed to 
the Tower, and I'll warrant that was the cause he was suffered to see 
us yesterday. God send it prove not a final parting !” 

“Is his grace gone?” cried the Countess, starting to her feet, 
and clasping her hands with a sorrowful gesture. 

“ He goes even now,” answered the Earl; and both went to the 
window, whence they could see the coach in which the duke was for 
the third time carried from his home to the last lodging he was to 
have on this earth. Oh, what a sorrowful sight it was for those 
young eyes which gazed on the sad removal of the sole parent both 
had left! How her tears did flow silently like a stream from a deep 
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fount, and his with wild bursts of grief, like the gushings of a torrent 
over rocks! His head fell on her shoulder, and as she threw her 
arms round him, her tears wetted his hair. Methought then that in 
the pensive tenderness of her downcast face there was somewhat of 
motherly as well as of wifely affection. She put her arm in his, and 
led him from the room; and I remained alone for a short time enter- 
taining myself witl. sad thoughts anent these two young noble crea- 
tures, who at so early an age had become acquainted with so much 
sorrow, and hoping that the darkness which did beset the morning of 
their lives might prove but as the clouds which at times deface the 
sky before a brilliant sunshine doth take possession of it, and dis- 
lodge these deceitful harbingers, which do but heighten in the end 
by contrast the resplendency they did threaten to obscure. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Arter I had been musing a little while, Mistress Bess ran into 
the room, and cried to some one behind her: 

“‘ Nan’s friend is here, and she is mine too, for we all played in a 
garden with her when I was little. Prithee come and see her.” 
Then turning to me, but yet holding the handle of the door, she said: 
“ Will is so unmannerly, I be ashamed of him. He will not so much 
as show himself.” 

“Then, prithee, come alone,” I answered. Upon which she 
came and sat on my knee, with her arm round my neck, and whis- 
pered in mine ear: 

“ Moll is very sick to-day; will you not see her, Mistress Sher- 
wood ?” 

“ Yea, if so be I have license,” I answered; and she, taking me 
by the hand, offered to lead me up the stairs to the room where she 
lay. I following her, came to the door of the chamber, but would 
not enter till Bess fetched the nurse, who was the same had been at 
Sherwood Hall, and who, knowing my name, was glad to see me, 
and with a curtsey invited me in. White as a lily was the little face 
resting on a pillow, with its blue eyes half shut, and a store of golden 
hair about it; which minded me of the glories round angels’ heads in 
my mother’s missal. 

“ Sweet lamb !” quoth the nurse, as I stooped to kiss the pale fore- 
head. “She be too good for this world. Ofttimes she doth babble 
in her sleep of heaven, and angels, and saints, and a wreath of white 
roses wherewith a bright lady will crown her.” 

“ Kiss my lips,” the sick child softly whispered, as I bent over 
her bed. Which when I did, she asked, “ What is your name? I 
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mind your face.” When I answered, “Constance Sherwood,” she 
smiled, as if remembering where we had met. “I heard my grandam 
calling me last night,” she said; “I be going to her soon.” Then a 
fit of pain came on, and I had to leave her. She did go from this 
world a few days after; and the nurse then told me her last words 
had been “ Jesu! Mary!” 

That day I did converse again alone with my Lady Surrey after 
dinner, and walked in the garden; and when we came in, before I 
left, she gave me a purse with some gold-pieces in it, which the earl 
her husband willed to bestow on Catholics in prison for their faith. 
For she said he had so tender and compassionate a spirit, that if he 
did but hear of one in distress he would never rest until he had 
relieved him; and out of the affection he had for Mr. Martin, who 
was one while his tutor, he was favourably inclined towards Catholics, 
albeit himself resolved to conform to the Queen’s religion. When 
Mistress Ward came for me, the countess would have her shown 
into her chamber, and would not be contented without she ordered 
her coach to carry us back to Holborn, that we might take with 
us the clothes and cordials which she did bestow upon us for our 
poor clients. She begged Mrs. Ward's prayers for his grace, that 
he might soon be set at liberty; for she said, in a pretty manner, 
“Tt must fleeds be that Almighty God takes most heed of the prayers 
of such as visit Him in His affliction in the person of poor prisoners; 
and she hoped one day to be free to do so herself.” Then she ques- 
tioned of the wants of those Mistress Ward had at that time know- 
ledge of; and when she heard in what sore plight they stood, it 
did move her to so great compassion, that she declared it would be 
now one of her chiefest cares and pleasures in life to provide con- 
veniences for them. And she besought Mistress Ward to be a good 
friend to her with mine aunt, and procure her to permit of my fre- 
quent visits to Howard House, as the Charter House is now often 
called; which would be the greatest good she could do her; and that 
she would be most glad also if she herself would likewise favour her 
sometimes with her company; which, “if it be not for mine own 
sake, Mistress Ward,” she sweetly said, “let it be for His sake, 
who, in the person of His afflicted priests, doth need assistance.” 

When we reached home, we hid what we had brought under 
our mantles, and then in Mistress Ward’s chamber, where Muriel 
followed us. When the door was shut we displayed these jewelled 
stores before her pleased eyes, which did beam with joy at the 
sight. 

“ Ah, Muriel,” cried Mistress Ward, “we have found an Esther 
in a palace; and I pray to God there may be other such in this town 
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we ken not of, who in secret do yet bear affection to the ancient 
faith.” 

Muriel said in her slow way: “ We must needs go to the Clink 
to-morrow; for there is there a priest whose flesh has fallen off his 
feet by reason of his long stay in a pestered and infected dungeon. 
Mr. Roper told my father of him, and he says the gaoler will let us 
in if he be reasonably dealt with.” 

“ We will essay your ointment, Mistress Sherwood,” said Mistress 
Ward, “if so be you can make it in time.” 

“T care not if I sit up all night,” I cried, “ if any one will buy 
me the herbs I have need of for the compounding thereof.” Which 
Muriel said she would prevail on one of the servants to do. 

The bell did then ring for supper; and when we were all seated, 
Kate was urgent with me for to tell her how my Lady Surrey was 
dressed; which I declared to her as follows: “ She had on a brown 
juste au corps embroidered, with puffed sleeves, and petticoat braided 
of a deeper nuance; and on her head a lace cap, and a lace handker- 
chief on her bosom.” 

“ And, prithee, what jewels had she on, sweet coz?” 

“A long double chain of gold and a brooch of pearls,” I an- 
swered. 

“« And his grace of Norfolk is once more removed to the Tower,” 
said Mr. Congleton sorrowfully. “Tis like to kill him soon, and so 
save her majesty’s ministers the pains to bring him to the block. 
His physician, Dr. Rhurnbeck, says he is afflicted with the dropsy.” 

Polly said she had been to visit the Countess of Northumberland, 
who was so grievously afflicted at her husband’s death, that it was 
feared she would fall sick of grief if she had not company to divert 
her from her sad thoughts. 

“« Which I warrant none could effect so well as thee, wench,” her 
father said; “for, beshrew me, if thou wouldst not make a man 
laugh on his way to the scaffold with thy mad talk. And was the 
poor lady of better cheer for thy company ?” 

“ Yea, for mine,” Polly answered ; “or else for M. de la Motte’s, 
who came in to pay his devoirs to her, for the first time, I take it, 
since her lord’s death. And after his first speech, which caused her 
to weep a little, he did carry on so brisk a discourse as I never 
noticed any but a Frenchman able to do. And she was not the 
worst pleased with it that the cunning gentleman did interweave it 
with anecdotes of the Queen’s majesty ; which, albeit he related them 
with gravity, did carry somewhat of ridicule in them. Such as of 
her grace’s dancing on Sunday before last at Lord Northampton’s 

wedding, and calling him to witness her paces, so that he might let 
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Monsieur know how high and disposedly she danced; so that he 
would not have had cause to complain, in case he had married her, 
that she was a boiteuse, as had been maliciously reported of her by 
the friends of the Queen of Scots. And also how, some days since, 
she had flamed out in great choler when he went to visit her at 
Hampton Court; and told him, so loud that all her ladies and officers 
could hear her discourse, that Lord North had let her know the 
Queen-mother and the Duke of Guise had dressed up a buffoon in 
an English fashion, and called him a Milor du Nord; and that two 
female dwarfs had been likewise dressed up in that queen’s chamber, 
and invited to mimic her, the Queen of England, with great derision 
and mockery. ‘I did assure her,’ M. de la Motte said, ‘ with my 
hand on my heart, and such an aggrieved visage, that she must needs 
have accepted my words as true, that Milor North had mistaken 
the whole intent of what he had witnessed, from his great, ignorance 
of the French tongue, which did render him a bad interpreter between 
princes; for that the Queen-mother did never cease to praise her 
English majesty’s beauty to her son, and all her good qualities, which 
greatly appeased her grace, who desired to be excused if she, likewise 
out of ignorance of the French language, had said aught unbecom- 
ing touching the Queen-mother.’ "Tis a rare dish of fun, fit to 
set before a king, to hear this Monsieur Ambassador speak of the 
Queen when none are present but such as make not an idol of her, 
as some do.” 

“ For my part,” said her father, when she paused in her speech, 
“T mislike men with double visages and double tongues; and me- 
thinks this mounseer hath both, and withal a rare art for what 
courtiers do call diplomacy, and plain men lying. His speeches te 
her majesty be so fulsome in her praise, as I have heard some say 
who are at court, and his flattery so palpable, that they have been 
ashamed to hear it; but behind her back he doth disclose her failings 
with an admirable slyness.” 

“If he be sly,” answered Polly, “I'll warrant he finds his match 
in her majesty.” 

“ Yea,” cried Kate, “even as poor Madge Arundell experienced 
to her cost.” 

“ Ay,” quoth Polly, “she catcheth many poor fish, who little 
know what snare is laid for them.” 

“ And how did her highness catch Mistress Arundell?” I asked. 

“Tn this way, coz,” quoth Polly: “she doth often ask the 
ladies round her chamber, ‘ If they love to think of marriage?’ and 
the wise ones do conceal well their liking thereunto, knowing the 
Queen’s judgment in the matter. But pretty simple Madge Arun- 
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dell, not knowing so deeply as her fellows, was asked one day hereof, 
and said, ‘ She had thought much about marriage, if her father did . 
consent to the man she loved.’ ‘ You seem honest, i’ faith,’ said the 
Queen: ‘I will sue for you to your father.’ At which the damsel 
was well pleased; and when her father, Sir Robert Arundell, came 
to court, the Queen questioned him about his daughter’s marriage, 
and pressed him to give consent if the match were discreet. Sir 
Robert, much astonished, said, ‘He never had heard his daughter 
had liking to any man; but he would give his free consent to what 
was most pleasing to her highness’s will and consent.’ ‘ Then I will 
do the rest,’ saith the Queen. Poor Madge was called in, and told 
by the Queen that her father had given his free consent. ‘Then,’ 
replied the simple one, ‘I shall be happy, an’ it please your grace.’ 
‘So thou shalt; but not to be a fool and marry,’ said the Queen. ‘I 
have his consent given to me, and I vow thou shalt never get it in 
thy possession. So go-to about thy business. I see thou art a bold 
one to own thy foolishness so readily.’ ” 

“ Ah me!” cried Kate, “Ibe glad not to be a maid to her 
majesty; for I would not know how to answer her grace if she 
should ask me a like question; for if it be bold to say one hath a 
reasonable desire to be married, I must needs be bold then, for I 
would not for two thousand pounds break Mr. Lacy’s heart; and he 
saith he will die if I do not marry him. But, Polly, thou wouldst 
never be at a loss to answer her majesty.” 

“No more than Pace her fool,” quoth Polly, “who, when she 
said, as he entered the room, ‘ Now we shall hear of our faults,’ 
cried out, ‘Where is the use of speaking of what all the town doth 
talk of ?’” ' 

“‘ The fool should have been whipped,” Mistress Ward said. 

“ For his wisdom, or for his folly, good Mistress Ward?” asked 
Polly. “If for wisdom, ’tis hard to beat a man for being wise. If 
for folly, to whip a fool for that he doth follow his calling, and as I 
be the licensed fool in this house,—which I do take to be the highest 
exercise of wit in these days, when all is turned upside down,—I do 
wish you all good-night, and to be no wiser than is good for your 
healths, and no more foolish than suffices to lighten the heart;” and 
so laughing she ran away, and Kate said in a lamentable voice, 

“ T would I were foolish, if it lightens the heart.” 

“Content thee, good Kate,” I said; but in so low a voice none 
did hear. And she went on, 

“Mr. Lacy is gone to Yorkshire for three weeks, which doth 
make me more sad than can be thought of.” 

I smiled; but Muriel, who had not yet oped her lips whilst the 
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others were talking, rising, kissed her sister, and said, “Thou wilt 
have, sweet one, so great a contentment: in his letters as will give 
thee patience to bear the loss of his good company.” 

At the which Kate brightened a little. To live with Muriel was 
a preachment, as I have often had occasion since to find. 

On the first Sunday I was at London, we heard Mass at the 
Portuguese ambassador’s house, whither many Catholics of his ac- 
quaintance resorted for that purpose from our side of the City. In 
the afternoon a gentleman, who had travelled day and night from 
Staffordshire on some urgent business, brought me a letter from my 
father, writ only four days before it came to hand, and about a week 
after my departure from home. It was as follows: 

“ Mine own pear Cuitp,—The bearer of this letter hath pro- 
mised to do me the good service to deliver it to thee as soon as he 
shall reach London; which, as he did intend to travel day and night, 
I compute will be no later than the end of this week, or on Sunday 
at the furthest. And for this his civility I do stand greatly indebted 
to him; for in these straitened times ’tis no easy matter to get 
letters conveyed from one part of the kingdom to another without 
danger of discovering that which for the present should rather be 
concealed. I received notice two days ago from Mistress Ward’s 
sister of your good journey and arrival at London; and I thank 
God, my very good child, that He has had thee in His holy keeping 
and bestowed thee under the roof of my good sister and brother; so 
that, with a mind at ease in respect to thee, my dear sole earthly 
treasure, I may be free to follow whatever course His Providence may 
appoint to me, who, albeit unworthy, do aspire to leave all things to 
follow Him. And indeed He hath already, at the outset of my 
wanderings, sweetly disposed events in such wise that chance hath 
proved, as it were, the servant of His Providence; and, when I did 
least look for it, by a divine ordination furnished me, who so short 
a time back parted from a dear child, with the company of one who 
doth stand to me in lieu of her who, by reason of her tender sex 
and age, I am compelled to send from me. For being necessitated, 
for the preservation of my life, to make seldom any long stay in 
one place, I had need of a youth to ride with me on those fre- 
quent journeys, and keep me company in such places as I may with- 
draw unto for quietness and study. So being in Stafford some few 
days back, I inquired of the master of the inn where I did lay for 
one night, if it were not possible to get in that city a youth to serve 
me as a page, whom I said I would maintain as a gentleman if he 
had learning, nurture, and behaviour becoming such a person. He 
said his son, who was a schoolmaster, had a youth for a pupil who 
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carried virtue in his very countenance; but that he was the child of 
a widow, who, he much feared, would not easily be persuaded to part _ 
from him. Thereupon I expressed a great desire to have a sight 
of this youth, and charged him to deal with his master so that he 
should be sent to my lodgings; which, when he came there, lo and 
behold, I perceived with no small amazement that he was no other 
than Edmund Genings, who straightway ran into my arms, and with 
much ado restrained himself from weeping, so greatly was he moved 
with conflicting passions of present joy and recollected sorrow at this 
our unlooked-for meeting; and truly mine own contentment therein 
was in no wise less than his. He told me that his mother’s poverty 
increasing, she had moved from Lichfield, where it was more bitter 
to her, by reason of the affluence in which she had before lived in 
that city, to Stafford, where none did know them; and she dwelt in 
a mean lodging in a poor sort of manner. And whereas he had 
desired to accept the offer of a stranger, with the view to relieve his 
mother from the burden of his support, and maybe yield her some 
assistance in her straits, he now passionately coveted to throw his 
fortune with mine, and to be entered as a page in my service. But 
though she had been willing before, from necessity, albeit averse by 
inclination, to part with him, when she knew me it seemed awhile 
impossible to gain her consent. Methinks she was privy to Ed- 
mund’s secret good opinion of Catholic religion, and feared, if he 
should live with me, the effect thereof would follow. But her neces- 
sities were so sharp, and likewise her regrets that he should lack 
opportunities for his further advance in learning, which she herself 
was unable to supply, that at length by long entreaty he prevailed 
on her to give him license for that which his heart did prompt him 
to desire for his own sake and hers. And when she had given this 
consent, but not before, lest it should appear I did seek to bribe her 
~ by such offers to so much condescension as she then evinced, I pro- 
posed to assist her in any way she wished to the bettering of her 
fortunes, and said I would do as much whether she suffered her son 
to abide with me or no; which did greatly work with her to con- 
ceive a more favourable opinion of me than she had heretofore held, 
and to be contented he should remain in my service, as he himself so 
greatly desired. After some further discourse, it was resolved that 
I should furnish her with so much money as would pay her debts 
and carry her to La Rochelle, where her youngest son was with her 
brother, who albeit he had met with great losses, would neverthe- 
less, she felt assured, assist her in her need. Thus has Edmund 
become to me less a page than a pupil, less a servant than a son. 
I will keep a watchful eye over his actions, whom I already perceive 
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to be tractable, capable, willing to learn, and altogether such as his 
early years did promise he should be. I thank God, who has given 
me so great a comfort in the midst of so great trials, and to this 
youth in me a father rather than a master, who will ever deal with 
him in an honourable and loving manner, both in respect to his own 
deserts and to her merits, whose prayers have, I doubt not, procured 
this admirable result of what was in no wise designed, but by God’s 
Providence fell out of the asking a simple question in an inn, and of 
a stranger. 

“ And now, mine only and very dear child, 1 commend thee to 
God’s holy keeping ; and I beseech thee to be as mindful of thy duty 
to Him as thou hast been (and most especially of late) of thine to 
me; and imprint in thy heart those words of holy writ, ‘ Not to fear 
those that kill the body, but cannot destroy the soul;’ but withal, 
in whatever is just and reasonable, and not clearly against Catholic 
religion, to observe a most exact obedience to such as stand to thee 
at present in place of thy unworthy father, and who, moreover, are 
of such virtue and piety as I doubt not would move them rather 
to give thee an example how to suffer the loss of all things for 
Christ His sake than to offend Him by a contrary disposition. I do 
write to my good brother by the same convenience to yield him 
and my sister humble thanks for their great kindness to me in thee, 
and send this written in haste; for I fear I shall not often have 
means hereafter. Therefore I desire Almighty God to protect, bless, 
and establish thee. So in haste, and in visceribus Christi, adieu.” 

The lively joy I received from this letter was greater than I can 
rehearse, for I had now no longer before my eyes the sorrowful vision 
of my dear father with none to tend and comfort him in his wander- 
ings; and no less was my contentment that Edmund, my dearly-loved 
playmate, was now within reach of his good instructions, and free to 
follow that which I was persuaded his conscience had been prompting 
him to seek since he had attained the age of reason. 

I note not down in this history the many visits I paid to the 
Charter House that autumn, except to notice the growing care Lady 
Surrey did take to supply the needs of prisoners and poor people, 
and how this brought her into frequent occasions of discourse with 
Mistress Ward and Muriel, who nevertheless, as I also had care to 
observe, kept these interviews secret, which might have caused sus- 
picion in those who, albeit Catholic, were ill-disposed to adventure 
the loss of worldly advantages by the profession of what Protestants 
do term perverse and open papistry. Kate and Polly were of this 
way of thinking—prudence was ever the word with them when talk 
of religion was ministered in their presence; and they would not 
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keep as much as a prayer-book in their chambers for fear of evil 
results. They were sometimes very urgent with their father for to 
suffer them to attend Protestant service, which they said would not — 
hinder them from hearing Mass at convenient times, and saying 
such prayers as they listed; and Polly the more so that a young 
gentleman of good birth and high breeding, who conformed to the 
times, had become a suitor for her hand, and was very strenuous 
with her on the necessity of such compliance, which nevertheless 
her father would not allow of. Much company came to the house, 
both Protestant and Catholic; for my aunt, who was sick at other 
imes, did greatly mend towards the evening. When I was first int 
London for some weeks, she kept me with her at such times in the 
parlour, and encouraged me to discourse with the visitors; for she 
said I had a forwardness and vivacity of speech which, if practised 
in conversation, would in time obtain for me as great a reputation 
of wit as Polly ever enjoyed. I was nothing loth to study in this 
pew school, and not slow to improve in it. At the same time I 
gave myself greatly to the reading of such books as I found in 
my cousins’ chambers; amongst which were some M. de la Motte 
had lent to Polly, marvellous witty and entertaining, such as Les 
Nouvelles de la Reine de Navarre and the Cents Histoires tragiques ; 
and others done in English out of French, by Mr. Thomas Fortescue ; 
and a poem, writ by one Mr. Edmund Spenser, very beautiful, and 
which did so much bewitch me, that I was wont to rise in the night 
to read it by the light of the moon at my casement window; and 
the Morte d’ Arthur, which Mr. Hubert Rookwood had willed me 
to read, whom I met at Bedford, and which so filled my head 
with fantastic images and imagined scenes, that I did, as it were, 
fall in love with Sir Launcelot, and would blush if his name were 
but mentioned, and wax as angry if his fame were questioned as 
if he had been a living man, and I in a foolish manner fond of him. 
This continued for some little time, and methinks, had it pro- 
ceeded further, I should have received much damage from a mode 
of life with so little of discipline in it, and so great incitements to 
faults and follies which my nature was prone to, but which my con- 
science secretly reproved. And among the many reasons I have to 
be thankful to Mistress Ward, that never-to-be-forgotten friend, whose 
care restrained me in these dangerous courses, partly by compulsion 
through means of her influence with my aunt and her husband, and 
partly by such admonitions and counsel as she favoured me with, I 
reckon amongst the greatest that, at an age when the will is weak, 
albeit the impulses be good, she lent a helping hand to the superior 
part of my soul to surmount the evil tendencies which bad example 
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on the one hand, and weak indulgence on the other, fostered in me 
whose virtuous inclinations had been, up to that time, hedged in by 
the strong safeguards of parental watchfulness. She procured that 
I should not tarry, save for brief and scanty spaces of time, in my 
aunt’s parlour when she had visitors, and so contrived that it should 
be when she herself was present, who, by wholesome checks and 
studied separation from the rest of the company, reduced my forward- 
ness with just restraints such as became my age. And when she 
discovered what books I read, oh, with what fervent and strenuous 
speech she drove into my soul the edge of a salutary remorse; 
with what tearful eyes and pleading voice she brought before me 
the memory of my mother’s care and my father’s love, which had 
ever kept me from drinking such empoisoned draughts from the 
well-springs of corruption which in our days books of entertain- 
ment too often prove, and if not altogether bad, yet be such as 
vitiate the palate and destroy the appetite for higher and purer 
kinds of mental sustenance. Sharp was her correction, but withal 
so seasoned with tenderness, and a grief the keenness of which I 
could discern was heightened by the thought that my two elder 
cousins (one time her pupils) should be so drawn aside by the world 
and its pleasures as to forget their pious habits, and minister to 
others the means of such injury as their own souls had sustained, 
that every word she uttered seemed to sink into my heart as if 
writ with a pen of fire; and mostly when she thus concluded her 
discourse : 

“There hath been times, Constance, when men, yea and women 
also, might play the fool for a while, without so great danger as now, 
and dally with idle folly like children who do sport on a smooth lawn 
nigh to a running stream, under their parents’ eyes, who, if their feet 
do but slip, are prompt to retrieve them. But such days are gone by, 
for the Catholics of this land. I would have thee to bear in mind 
that ’tis no common virtue—no convenient religion—faces the rack, 
the’ dungeon, and the rope; that wanton tales and light verses are 
no viaticum for a journey beset with such perils. And thou—thou 
least of all—whose gentle mother, as thou well knowest, died of a 
broken heart from the fear to betray her faith—thou, whose father 
doth even now gird himself for a fight, where to win is to die on 
a scaffold—shouldst scorn to omit such preparation as may befit 
thee to live, if it so please God, or to die, if such be His will, a 
true member of His holy Catholic Church. O Constance, it doth 
grieve me to the heart that thou shouldst so much as once have 
risen from thy bed at night to feed thy mind with the vain words of 
profane writers, in place of nurturing thy soul by such reasonable 
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exercises and means as God, through the teaching of His Church, 
doth provide for the spiritual growth of His children, and by prayer 
and penance make ready for coming conflicts. Bethink thee of the 
many holy priests, yea and laymen also, who be in uneasy dungeons 
at this time, lying on filthy straw, with chains on their bruised limbs, 
but lately racked and tormented for their religion, whilst thou didst 
offend God by such wanton conduct. Count up the times thou hast 
thus offended; and so many times rise in the night, my good child, 
and say the psalm ‘ Miserere,’ through which we do especially en- 
treat forgiveness for our sins.” 

I cast myself in her arms, and with many bitter tears lamented 
my folly; and did promise her then, and, I thank God, ever after 
did keep that promise, whilst I abode under the same roof with her, 
to read no books but such as she should warrant me to peruse. 
Some days after she procured Mr. Congleton’s consent, who also went 
with us, to carry me to the Marshalsea, whither she had free access 
at that time by reason of her acquaintanceship with the gaoler’s wife, 
who, when a maid, had been a servant in her family, and who, hay- 
ing been once Catholie, did willingly assist such prisoners as came 
there for their religion. There we saw Mr. Hart, who hath been 
this long while confined in a dark cell, with nothing but boards to lie 
on till Mistress Ward gave him a counterpane, which she concealed 
under her shawl, and the gaoler was prevailed on by his wife not to 
take from him. He was cruelly tortured some time since, and con- 
demned to die on the same day as Mr. Luke Kirby and some others 
on a like charge, that he did deny the Queen’s supremacy in spiritual 
matters; but he was taken off the sledge and returned to prison. 
He did take it very quietly and patiently; and when Mr. Congleton 
expressed a hope he might soon be released from prison, he smiled 
and said: 

“My good friend, my crosses are light and easy; and the being 
deprived of all earthly comfort affords a heavenly joy, which maketh 
my prison happy, my confinement merciful, my solitude full of bless- 
ings. To God, therefore, be all praise, honour, and glory for so un- 
speakable a benefit bestowed upon His poor wretched and unworthy 
servant.” 

So did he comfort those who were more grieved for him than he 
for himself; and each in turn we did confess; and after I had dis- 
burdened my conscience in such wise that he perceived the temper 
of my mind, and where to apply remedies to the dangers the nature 
of which his clearsightedness did foresee, he thus addressed me : 

“The world, my dear daughter, soon begins to seem insipid, and 
" all its pleasures grow bitter as gall; all the fine shows and delights 
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it affords appear empty and good for nothing to such as have tasted 
the happiness of conversing with Christ, though it be amidst torments 
and tribulations, yea and in the near approach of death itself. This 
joy so penetrates the soul, so elevates the spirit, so changes the affec- 
tions, that a prison seems not a prison but a paradise, death a goal 
long time desired, and the torments which do accompany it jewels 
of great price. Take with thee these words, which be the greatest 
treasure and the rarest lesson for these times: ‘He that loveth his 
life in this world shall lose it, and he that hateth it shall find it;’ 
and remember the devil is always upon the watch. Be you also 
watchful. Pray you for me. I have a great confidence that we 
shall see one another in heaven, if you keep inviolable the word you 
have given to God to be true to His Catholic Church and obedient 
to its precepts, and He gives me the grace to attain unto that same 
blessed end.” 

These words, like the sower’s seed, fell into a field where thorns 
often times threatened to choke their effect; but persecution, when 
it arose, consumed the thorns as with fire, and the plant, which would 
have withered in stony ground, bore fruit in a prepared soil. 

As we left the prison, it did happen that, passing by the gaoler’s 
lodge, I saw him sitting at a table drinking ale with one whose back 
was to the door. A suspicion came over me, the most unlikely in 
the world, for it was against all credibility, and I bad not seen so 
much as that person’s face; but in the shape of his head and the 
manner of his sitting, but for a moment observed, there was a resem- 
blance to Edmund Genings, the thought of which I could not shake 
off. When we were walking home, Mr. Congleton said Mr. Hart 
had told him that a short time back a gentleman had been seized, 
and committed to close confinement, whom he believed, though he 
had not attained to the certainty thereof, to be Mr. Williesden; and 
if it were so, that much trouble might ensue to many recusants, by 
reason of that gentleman having dealt in matters of great import- 
ance to such persons touching lands and other affairs whereby their 
fortunes and maybe their lives might be compromised. On hearing 
of this, I straightway conceived a sudden fear lest it should be my 
father and not Mr. Williesden was confined in that prison; and the 
impression I had received touching the youth who was at table with 
the gaoler grew so strong in consequence, that all sorts of fears 
founded thereon ran through my mind, for I had often heard how 
persons did deceive recusants by feigning themselves to be their 
friends, and then did denounce them to the council, and procured 
their arrest and oftentimes their condemnation by distorting and 
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false swearing touching the speech they held with them. One Eliot 
in particular, who was a man of great modesty and ingenuity of 
countenance, so as to defy suspicion (but a very wicked man in more — 
ways than one, as has been since proved), who pretended to be 
Catholic, and when he did suspect any to be a Jesuit or a seminary 
priest, or only a recusant, he would straightway enter into discourse 
with him, and in an artful manner cause him to betray himself; 
whereupon he was not slow to throw off the mask, whereby several 
had already been brought to the rope. And albeit I would not 
credit that Edmund should be such a one, the evil of the times was 
so great that my heart did misgive me concerning him, if indeed he 
was the youth whom I had espied on such familiar terms with that 
ruffianly gaoler. I had no rest for some days lacking the means to 
discover the truth of that suspicion; for Mrs. Ward, to whom I did 
impart it, dared not adventure again that week to the Marshalsea, 
by reason of the gaoler’s wife having charged her not to come 
frequently, for that her husband had suddenly suspected her to be 
a recusant, and would by no means allow of her visits to the pri- 
soners; but that when he was drunk she could sometimes herself 
get his keys and let her in, but not too often. Mr. Congleton would 
have it the prisoner must be Mr. Williesden and no other, and took 
no heed of my fears, which he said had no reasonable grounds, as I 
had not so much as seen the features of the youth I took to be my 
father’s page. But I could by no means be satisfied, and wept very 
much; and I mind me how, in the midst of my tears that evening, 
my eyes fell on the frontispiece of a volume of the Morte d' Arthur 
which had been loosened when the book was in my chamber, and in 
which was a picture of Sir Launcelot, the present mirror of my 
fancy. I had pinned it to my curtain, and jewelled it as a treasure 
and fund of foolish musings even after yielding up, with promise to 
read no more therein, the book which had once held it. And thus 
were kept alive the fantastic imaginings wherewith I clothed a crea- 
ture conceived in a writer’s brain, whose nobility was the offspring of 
his thoughts and the continual entertainment of mine own. But, 
oh, how just did I now find the words of a virtuous friend, and how 
childish my folly, when the true sharp edge of present fear dispersed 
these vapoury clouds, even as the keen blast of a north wind doth 
drive away a noxious mist! The sight of the dismal dungeon that 
day visited, the pallid features of that true confessor therein immured, 
his soul-piercing words, and the apprehensions which were wringing 
my heart,—banished of a sudden an idle dream engendered by vain 
readings and vainer musings, and Sir Launcelot held thenceforward 
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no higher, or not so high, a place in my esteem as the good Sir Guy 
of Warwick, or the brave Hector de Valence. 

A day or two after, my Lady, Surrey sent her coach for me; and 
I found her in her dressing-room seated on a couch with her waiting- 
women and Mistress Milicent around her, who were displaying a 
great store of rich suits and jewels and such-like gear drawn from 
wardrobes and closets, the doors of which were thrown open, and 
little Mistress Bess was on tiptoe on a stool afore a mirror with a 
diamond necklace on, ribbons flaring about her head, and a fan of 
ostrich-feathers in her hand. 

“ Ah, sweet one,” said my lady, when I came in, “thou must 
needs be surprised at this show of bravery, which ill consorts with 
the mourning of our present garb or the grief of our hearts; but, i’ 
faith, Constance, strange things do come to pass, and such as I 
would fain hinder if I could.” 

“ Make ready thine ears for great news, good Constance,” cried 
Bess, running towards me incumbered with her finery, and tumbling 
over sundry pieces of head-gear in her way, to the waiting-woman’s 
no small discomfiture. “The Queen’s majesty doth visit upon next 
Sunday the Earl and Countess of Surrey; and as her highness cannot 
endure the sight of dool, they and their household must needs put it 
off and array themselves in their costliest suits; and Nan is to put 
on her choicest jewels, and my Lady Bess must be grand too, to 
salute the Queen.” 

“ Hush, Bessy,” said my lady; and leading me into the adjoin- 
ing chamber, “’tis hard,” quoth she, holding my hand in hers,— 
“tis hard when his grace is in the Tower and in disgrace with her 
majesty, and only six weeks since our Moll died, that she must needs 
visit this house, where there be none to entertain her highness but 
his grace’s poor children; ‘tis hard, Constance, to be constrained to 
kiss the hand which threatens his life who gave my lord his, and 
mostly to smile at the Queen’s jesting, which my Lord Arundel 
saith we must of all things take heed to observe, for that she as 
little can endure dool in the face as in the dress.” 

A few tears fell from those sweet eyes upon my hand, which she 
still held, and I said, “ Comfort you, my sweet lady. It must needs 
be that her majesty doth intend favour to his grace through this 
visit. Her highness would never be minded to do so much honour 
to the children if she did not purpose mercy to the father.” 

“T would fain believe it were so,” said the countess, thought- 
fully; “but my Lord Arundel and my Lady Lumley hold not, I 
fear, the same opinion. And I do hear from them that his grace is 
much troubled thereat, and hath written to the Earl of Leicester and 
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my Lord Burleigh to lament the Queen’s determination to visit his 
son, who is not of age to receive her.”* + 

“ And doth my Lord of Surrey take the matter to heart?” 

“ My lord’s disposition doth incline him to conceive hope where 
others see reason to fear,” she replied. “He saith he is glad her 
majesty should come to this house, and that he will take occasion to 
petition her grace to release his father from the Tower; and he hath 
drawn up an address to that effect, which is marvellous well ex- 
pressed ; and, since ’tis written, he makes no more doubt that her 
majesty will accede to it than if the upshot was not yet to come, but 
already past. And he hath set himself with a skill beyond his years, 
and altogether wonderful in one so young, to prepare all things for 
the Queen’s reception; so that when his grandfather did depute my 
Lord Berkeley and my Lady Lumley to assist us (he himself bemg 
too sick to go out of his house) in the ordering of the collation in the 
banqueting-room, and the music wherewith to greet her highness on 
her arrival, as well as the ceremonial to be observed during her visit, 
they did find that my lord had so disposedly and with so great taste 
ordained the rules to be observed, and the proper setting forth of all 
things, that little remained for them to do. And he will have me to 
be richly dressed, and to put on the jewels which were his mother’s, 
which, since her death, have not been worn by the two Duchesses of 
Norfolk which did succeed her. Ah me, Mistress Constance, I often 
wish my lord and I had been born far from the court, in some quiet 
country place, where there are no queens to entertain, and no plots 
which do bring nobles into so great dangers.” 

“ Alack,” I cried, “dear lady, ’tis not the highest in the land 
that be alone to suffer. Their troubles do stand forth in men’s eyes; 
and when a noble head is imperilled all the world doth know of it; 
but blood is spilt in this land, and torments endured, which no pen 
doth chronicle, and of which scant mention is made in palaces.” 

“There is a passion in thy speech,” my lady said, “which be- 
trayeth a secret uneasiness of heart. Hast thou had ill news, my 
Constance ?” 

“No news,” I answered, “but that which my fears do invent 
and whisper;” and then I related to her the cause of my disturb- 
ance, which she sought to allay by kind words, which nevertheless 
failed to comfort me. 

Before I left she did propose I should come to the Charter 
House on the morning of the Queen’s visit, and bring Mistress Ward 

* Calendar of State-papers, Domestic Series, 1547 to 1580: “ Duke of 
Norfolk to the Earl of Leicester and Lord Burleigh; laments the Queen’s 
determination to visit his son’s house, who is not of age to receive her.” 
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and my cousins also, as it would pleasure them to stand in the 
gallery and witness the entertainment. And albeit my heart was 
heavy, methought it was an occasion not to be overpast to feast my 
eyes with the sight of majesty, and to behold that great queen who 
doth hold in her hands her subjects’ lives, and who, if she do but 
nod, like the god of the heathen which books do speak of, such ter- 
rible effects ensue, greater than can be thought of; and so I gave 
my lady mine humble thanks, and also for that she did gift me with 
a dainty hat and a well-embroidered suit to wear on that day; which, 
when Kate saw, she fell into a wonderful admiration of the pattern, 
and did set about to get it copied afore the day of the royal visit to 
Howard House. As I returned to Holborn in my lady’s coach there 
was a great crowd in the Cornhill, and the passage for a while arrested 
by the number of persons on their way to what is now called the 
Royal Exchange, which her majesty was to visit in the evening. 
Isat very quietly with mine eyes fixed on the foot-passengers, not 
so much looking at their faces as watching their passage, which, 
like the running of a river, did seem endless. But at last it some- 
what slackened, and the coach moved on, when, at the corner of a 
street, nigh unto a lamp over ashop, which did throw a light on his 
faee, I beheld Edmund Genings. Oh, how my heart did beat, and 
with what a loud cry I did call to the running footmen to stop! But 
the noise of the street was so great they did not hear me, and F 
saw him turn and pursue his way down another street towards the 
river. My good uncle, when he heard I had verily seen my father’s 
new page in the City, gave more heed to my suspicions, and did 
promise to go himself unto the Marshalsea on the next day, and 
seek to verify the name of the prisoner Mr. Hart had made men- 
tion of. 
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Convent of St. Margaret and St. Ignes. 


Very little investigation suffices to dispel the prejudice still enter- 
tained by some that convents for women are the abodes of ignorance, 
of forced vocations, or at best of unjoyous repentance. The Orders 
devoted to education are naturally those where learning is most cul- 
tivated; but a cheerful spirit and willing obedience are required for 
all. Nay, a joyous disposition is considered to form one of the apti- 
tudes for religious life in general; and so indispensable is this frame 
of mind for strict penitential Orders, that we find St. Teresa enjoin- 
ing it as a necessary qualification for the admission of postulants to 
Mount Carmel. 

The orders where woman’s intelligence was most cultivated in 
olden time were those of St. Benedict and St. Dominic. Both oc- 
cupied themselves with the education of youth. Hrotsvitha’s dramas, 
composed in the tenth century, attest careful culture of mind no less 
than native genius; her Latin is good for the epoch; and though 
the subjects chosen betray somewhat the coarseness of the age, they 
are handled with redeeming delicacy. The learned Benedictine nun 
of Gandersheim, retired within her humble cell, wrote simply for the 
amusement or edification of her community. Catherine of Sienna, 
the great light among women of St. Dominic’s Order, was called out 
of her convent to act on a wider stage. Her part lay amid the busy 
scenes even of political life. God had made her a chosen vessel, 
giving sanctity first to shield her from evil, and then pouring into 
her intelligence light destined to illumine Europe. Guided by her 
counsels, the Popes quitted Avignon, and returned to gladden Rome 
after her long widowhood of seventy years. Italy restored to peace, 
schism arrested, the Catholic world renewed,—these are St. Cathe- 
rine’s public services to humanity. Her dialogues and letters, leaving 
aside the supernatural, show always perfect correctness as to doctrine, 
and are written with surprising elegance of language. This great 
daughter of St. Dominic, with her extraordinary public vocation, 
was lowly of heart, as befitted her religious calling, and loved her 
cell like any good nun of ordinary stamp. 

The above are striking and rare examples of what religious 
women have been. A picture of community-life more frequently 
found is presented in M. de Bussiérre’s history of a Dominican con- 
vent in Strasburg. Yet here also we meet with remarkable nuns. 
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The little volume contains not many pages, but these are full of in- 
cidents both interesting and touching. The period comprised extends 
from the foundation of the community at Eckbolsheim in 1230, to 
its final dispersion during the great French Revolution. The mate- 
rials were taken from an authentic manuscript chronicle drawn up by 
contemporaries, and which a highly-esteemed priest of Alsatia lent 
to M. de Bussierre. 

The community owed its existence to a few young women, who 
united together for the exercise of prayer and good works. After the 
lapse of several years, their increasing numbers led them to wish for 
a religious rule; and, with the approbation of the Bishop, they 
were aggregated to the Order of St. Dominic. Transferred from the 
village of Eckbolsheim to the neighbouring town of Strasburg in 
1270, they dedicated their new church and convent to St. Margaret. 
Strasburg was then a free city of the empire. In 1475, Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, irritated against the Alsatians for having 
restored the Sundgau to Sigismund of Austria, declared his intention 
of laying siege to Strasburg. The frightened burghers immediately 
made preparations for defence. The buildings outside the town were 
seen to offer facilities to the enemy, who might easily gain possession 
of them, and thence attack the city with more advantage. Conse- 
quently it was resolved to destroy all such houses. Among the 
number was the Monastery of St. Agnes, inhabited by Dominican 
nuns. They were compelled to quit their convent, and to seek a 
refuge with their sisters of St. Margaret. Hence the establishment 
in Strasburg took the name of the Monastery of St. Margaret and 
St. Agnes, 

With regard to the ignorance supposed to be found in convents, 
contemporaries assert that most of the religious belonging to this 
community spoke and wrote Latin with equal facility and elegance. 
While Anne de Zorn was prioress, the Emperor Maximilian I., being 
at Strasburg in 1507, visited St. Margaret’s; whereupon Anne made 
him a complimentary address in Latin. Maximilian, rather surprised 
at the purity of her diction, answered in the same language; and the 
conversation continued in Latin for more than half an hour. On 
coming out, the prince declared himself quite charmed with the good 
sense and cleverness of Anne. 

Another prioress, Anastasia Mueg, is represented as having pos- 
sessed a very superior mind, with a great gift of eloquence. Many 
evangelical preachers endeavoured to lead her astray, having religi- 
ous discussions with her for that purpose ; but she always succeeded 
in reducing them to silence. Even Butzer, an apostate Dominican 
monk, and one of the cleverest among the new evangelicals, declared 
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that his usual success failed him with Anastasia, and that it was 
more difficult to reason with her than with many learned doctors. 
“ Anastasia, the Pope’s sister,” said Butzer, “is a prioress made of 
iron and steel. That obstinate woman ought to be popess of all 
nuns; she has so bewitched those subject to her, and so filled them 
with claustral superstitions, that there is no means of bringing them 
to the true faith.” 

Ursula de Fegersheim was no less well-informed, and sustained 
argument with equal success against heretical preachers. These few 
examples suffice to show that ignorance was not a necessary appanage 
of the cloister. In olden times as now, the high-born and high-bred 
were never most backward in the service of God. 

Happily, however, for nuns and for the world at large, learning 
is never their chief vocation; they have something better to do than 
to make their principal care the acquirement of mere human lore. 
Virtue, the most difficult of all sciences, is what they engage to study 
through life; prayer is at once their weapon and their inexhaustible 
source of instruction. Virtue ever pursued and prayer unending— 
these are what make happy and firm vocations such as we find 
among the nuns of St. Margaret. 

Faith was put to sore trial in Alsatia at. the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and persecution against Catholicism continued with 
more or less virulence until the close of the seventeenth, when Stras- 
burg submitted to Louis XIV., and was annexed to France. Evan- 
gelism was introduced in 1520. Some apostate priests and monks 
gained over the magistrates of Strasburg, together with a consider- 
able number of the inhabitants; and new doctrines were preached 
with so much zeal, that ere the lapse of nine years Catholic worship 
was absolutely prohibited in the town. As usual, particular bitter- 
ness was manifested against religious orders. The new evangelicals 
wished to reform convents according to their own lately-acquired 
notions. For this purpose eight klosterherren, or masters of con- 
vents, were invested with unlimited power over all religious establish- 
ments in the town; while pfleger, or curators, were named to super- 
intend their material interests. Of course. hostility to Catholicism 
was the first requisite for these functions. The nuns of St. Margaret 
soon came in for their share of paternal solicitude from the chief 
magistrates. In 1524, three Llosterherren forced the enclosure; and 
having made their way into the interior of the convent, ordered the 
whole community to appear. It was then eomposed of forty-six reli- 
gious, with Ursula de Bock the prioress: Resistance seemed useless, 
and all the nuns assembled in presence of their visitors. One of the 
funetionaries then commenced a gently-toned exhortation, entreating 
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the religious to make known their grievances; for that the senate, full 
of solicitude, was resolved on ameliorating their condition by soften- 
ing the rule, which many had doubtless embraced in moments of 
thoughtless enthusiasm. Finding no answer was obtained, and imagin- 
ing that fear held them mute, he determined on examining each nun 
separately. But no better result was produced. Vainly the kloster- 
herren endeavoured to elicit some complaint against the superioress 
or the mode of life observed; vainly they represented the slavery of 
convent existence, the injury done thereby to the infinite merits of 
Jesus Christ, and held up in the balance a flattering picture of worldly 
allurements. The nuns of St. Margaret had true vocations; and so 
each one replied that she loved her superioress; that she had freely 
entered the convent, and joyously remained there. 

The klosterherren were obliged to retire discomfited. They solaced 
themselves by ordering the confessor henceforth to teach his penitents 
the pure gospel, and no more Popery. As he, far from obeying, 
exhorted his spiritual daughters, on the contrary, to steady perse- 
verance, he was expelled the town. The nuns meanwhile were for- 
bidden to see any Catholic priest whatever. Soon after the three 
functionaries returned again, and communicated some decrees just 
passed by the senate, which ran in substance as follows: the cele- 
bration of Mass is forbidden; the office shall not be said; all con- 
stituting Catholic worship is abolished ; confession is forbidden under 
the most severe penalties ; Hosts are not to be preserved in tabernacles, 
nor Catholic sacraments administered, even to the sick or dying; en- 
closure is done away with; all the nuns are absolved from their 
vows, and may return to their families or embrace the holy estate 
of marriage. 

As this second visit proved no less ineffectual than the first, the 
klosterherren took with them the next time a talented evangelical 
preacher, who tried to enlighten these poor obstinate nuns. Finally, 
the celebrated Butzer was deputed to preach to them several times 
week. 

A strange scene of violence displayed by this evangelical doctor 
is related. His language becomes offensively coarse; but the ab- 
surdity of the whole thing is what strikes one most. It is difficult, 
at such distance of time, to conceive without. smiling a learned theo- 
logian, an eloquent preacher of truth, so exasperated with anger 
as scarcely able to keep his hands off the aged prioress, and only 
deterred from doing so by the affrighted nuns, that gather round 
their mother to protect her from the clenched fists of their spiritual 
guide and pastor. 

Martin Butzer belonged to the worst class of sectarians; for he 
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became a traitor from the ranks of those whom he affected to reform. 
Apostate to all his vows, he had carried off a nun from the cloister 
to marry her, and then set about preaching zealously the new reli- 
gion. His own views were somewhat enveloped in mystery; first a 
Lutheran and then a Calvinist, he had gradually merged into opi- 
nions still more indefinite. The only point that remained clear was 
his hatred of Catholicism. But he possessed a considerable amount 
of talent and a natural flow of eloquence, that was further enhanced 
by his ardour of mind. His success in Alsatia had been very great. 
He contributed largely to pervert the town of Wissenburg from the 
ancient faith ; moved by his exhortations, three communities of wo- 
men in Strasburg, already relaxed in discipline, left their convent- 
walls, and laying their keys at the feet of the senate, asked for the 
pensions and the husbands promised by Butzer. 

Such precedents raised great hopes that the Dominicanesses of 
St. Margaret might prove equally frail. Truth forces the avowal 
that Ursula de Bock began to tremble for several of her young nuns, 
whom she observed to grow less fervent in such private spiritual ex- 
ercises as the senate had not been able to deprive them of. Butzer, 
wishing to ascertain the effect of his discourses, had summoned all 
the religious before him; and it was the answer given by Ursula 
that inflamed his rage to the pitch mentioned above. He exhorted 
them not to listen to that “old witch;” and-while the nuns were 
succeeding at last in dragging away the prioress almost insensible 
to her cell, Butzer left the monastery, vowing vengeance on its guilty, 
obstinate inhabitants. 

The narrative contained in the volume before us raises some sur- 
prise at first, as to how the Strasburg magistrates could carry perse- 
cution against peaceable Catholics so far, and yet stop short in most 
cases of material violence to persons. To understand the situation 
rightly, it must be remembered that many burghers were still attached 
to the ancient faith, and that they, together with the Bishops and 
imperial envoys, were always ready to threaten recourse to the em- 
peror; on the other hand, all offices in the republic were elective, 
dependent on the suffrages of the multitude, and the preachers easily 
inflamed popular passions. Thus the senate, once elected, could do 
a great deal; but often feared going too far. 

When the abolition of Catholic worship had been decided on by 
a large majority in the senate, Butzer caused a commission to be 
named for the express purpose of reforming St. Margaret’s convent. 
The way in which these worthy personages set about it was to 
head a troop of artisans, who, rushing tumultuously to the church, 
began pulling it to pieces. Altars, pictures, and statues were torn 
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down, till the whole interior edifice presented a mass of ruins. Mean- 
while the unhappy nuns looked on through the grills of their tribunes, 
shedding tears over Vandalism which they were powerless to prevent. 
When this grand work had been accomplished, the commissioners 
summoned the religious to hear what further orders had been given 
by the senate. They were enjoined henceforth to obey only the magis- 
trate; to have no longer any prioress; to give up their vows and 
quit the convent; or, if they remained, the prohibitions were formal 
against seeing any priest whatever, or performing any sort of religious 
office. The commissioners also took occasion to speak in private with 
each nun, impressing particularly on the younger ones that marriage 
was a perfect paradise. However, all held firm as yet, and employed 
themselves, so soon as the commissioners withdrew, in erecting port- 
able altars in caves and other hidden places, where they continued to 
assemble for saying office and praying together. But this could not be 
done without danger, for the keys even of their cells had been carried 
off; and from this time forward preachers and senators were wont to 
appear at any moment, unannounced, with the hope of surprising the 
religious in some act of disobedience. Nevertheless, they were able 
occasionally to receive communion from their neighbours, the zealous 
Knights of St. John, one of whose chaplains would come in ere 
dawn of day disguised as a peasant. 

Things had not gone on very long in this way when the senate 
sent positive orders for all the nuns to go home to their families, or 
else to take refuge at another convent, on condition of wearing secu- 
lar dresses and receiving evangelical instruction. At the same time 
their respective relatives were apprised and exhorted to do all in their 
power for the amusement of the ex-religious, and that, if necessary, 
money would be provided. 

Accordingly one morning very early the klosterherren and the 
relations of the nuns arrived at the gate of the monastery, bringing 
with them servants, horses, and carriages, for conveying away persons 
and effects. The scene that followed baffles description. Ursula de 
Bock came forward to protest in the name of the community; but her 
voice was drowned amid the cries and laughter that arose. The great 
doors were thrown down by violence, and the populace thronged in 
with the relations and magistrates. Thirty-three nuns were carried 
off despite their tears and supplications; eleven remained with Ursula 
in the convent, and were allowed to do so, as their families did not 
inhabit Strasburg. However, all articles of furniture, even to their 
straw-mattresses, were taken away, as also every kind of food that 
could be laid hold of. For the space of one month Ursula and her 
companions endured the above hardships, besides having to bear with 
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daily visits from any coarse persons led thither by curiosity. Some 
few faithful friends tried to console her, but had not the means of 
putting a stop to her misfortunes. 

At length circumstances allowed of an appeal to Charles V.; and 
the Strasburg magistrates, at sight of a new imperial decree confirm- 
ing all the convent’s former privileges, relaxed a little of their rigour. 
After an interval of two years, those nuns who wished it were per- 
mitted to return from their families. Nine sisters of St. Margaret 
had died during this period, and there were three apostates who mar- 
ried. Thirty religious gathered together again under their old roof 
when the storm was over. The courageous Ursula de Bock died a 
year after, in 1532. 

A touching instance is related of the spiritual joy that prevails in 
religious communities, even while undergoing hard persecution. The 
Interim published at Strasburg in 1550 allowed anew the celebration 

of Mass; and the nuns of St. Margaret gladly availed themselves of 
the privilege. But, as if to counterbalance this happy event, the new 
senate, elected a few months after, was animated with the greatest 
hostility to Catholicism. St. Margaret’s was still the object of pecu- 
liar malice. The unfortunate nuns were once more ordered to return 
to their families without any exceptions, and under pain of being 
allowed to starve to death, should they persist in remaining. Ac- 
cordingly this time again the convent was sacked of all it contained ; 
and as the nuns refused to quit, every outlet was firmly secured, and 
sentries were placed at the gates of the monastery to prevent the 
possibility of any one bringing food. Even the chains and buckets 
“were withdrawn from the wells, that thirst might be added to hunger. 
The nuns passed three days in this wretched condition, without any 
alleviation to their misery. Most of their former friends had fallen 
into heresy, and all their ancient dependents, with the exception of 
one girl. This faithful soul was watching her opportunity. Having 
gained some of the women who lived near to keep guard for her, she 
went at dark and thrust bread over the convent-walls, thus preserving 
the prisoners from utter starvation. A cord also had been found, and 
a vessel for holy water, by means of which the well could be turned 
to account. 

Some time had elapsed, when a senator, taking his accustomed 
walk, bethought him of looking into the garden of St. Margaret 
through the crevices of a shutter in the wall. Seeing no one about, 
he imagined all the nuns might be dead, and caused the door to be 
opened. 

On arriving near the cloister, what was his astonishment to see & 
young sister come gaily to undo the bolt and let him enter! He in- 
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quired what her companions were doing, and learned that they were 
at dinner. More petrified still, the old magistrate followed her into 
the refectory. A plank of wood, that could not be carried away with 
the furniture, because it was fastened into the wall, served at once as 
a bench and table for the community. Their repast consisted of some 
dry bread and a pitcher of water. At sight of the senator, the 
prioress caused the lectrice to stop, while the nuns arose and saluted 
him courteously. He, perceiving that, despite their meagre fare, the 
sisters looked happy and strong, stood for a moment in silent confu- 
sion. But his heart was touched; and yielding soon to his emotion, 
he exclaimed: “I perceive now that God is with you, and that He 
sustains you miraculously. I promise not to forget you at the next 
meeting of magistrates, but to speak in your favour; so that you may 
be left at peace in your convent, provided with all you require, and 
free to follow the rules of your Order.” 

He kept his word, and much of their property was restored to 
the nuns; though the infidelity of the steward employed by the town 
frustrated in a great measure these good intentions. 

Other convents in Strasburg did not resist the worldly entice- 
ments held out to them with the same generosity displayed by St. 
Margaret's. Of the fifteen nuns left in the Dominican Monastery of 
St. Nicholas, eight at last proved apostates, and gave themselves up 
to revelry and license within those very walls where their lives had 
hitherto been spent in virtue, and whence seven faithful sisters had 
been forcibly expelled. Stung probably by remorse, the apostates 
endeavoured to silence conscience by plunging deeper into sin; they 
set afloat odious calumnies against their former prioress, a woman 
of true piety. She, Susan Briinn by name, together with six of her 
spiritual daughters, had been forced to take refuge at St. Margaret's. 
The senate, urged on by the apostate nuns, pursued her thither, 
and obliged her to undergo shameful examinations. After four 
fruitless interrogatories, the senatorial delegates gave place to mid- 
wives, and Susan’s innocence was proclaimed even by her enemies. 
She had not recovered from the illness caused by this treatment, 
when, on going to the convent-church, she was perceived, dragged 
away from the altar by order of the magistrates, and committed to a 
public prison like the vilest malefactor. There her clothes were 
taken from her and replaced by dirty rags; after which she was 
confined in a solitary apartment and allowed to see no one. Months 
passed thus, and notwithstanding the efforts made by St. Margaret’s 
prioress, Susan was not restored to liberty. However, when winter 
set in, as she suffered much from cold, the magistrates ended by 
allowing her to occupy one of the gaoler’s rooms, on condition that 
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she did the work of a servant. This trial lasted four years, during 
which Susan performed her tasks ‘cheerfully, observing moreover the 
fasts and abstinences prescribed by Dominican rule. Her mistress, 
the gaoler’s wife, was a violent woman, and treated her harshly; 
but the children whom Susan had to take care of rewarded her soli- 
citude by the utmost tenderness. At the end of the period named, 
Susan fell dangerously ill, and her mistress refused to keep a useless 
person. The magistrates then visited her, and, feigning compassion, 
offered to restore Susan to her friends at St. Margaret’s, provided 
she gave up St. Nicholas’s convent in due form to the town. 

This request explains one cause of the persecution to which Susan 
was subjected. She refused compliance, and was then conducted to 
a hospital, where she languished during six months in acute suffer- 
ing. At that time her end seemed approaching; the menials at the 
hospital were anxious to get rid of her, and she was transferred to 
St. Margaret’s convent after five years of exile. By a dispensation 
of God’s providence, Susan Briinn was unexpectedly restored to per- 
fect health, and lived several years (until 1802). She enjoyed the 
deep consolation of seeing two of her former daughters, who had 
been among her calumniators, and for whom she never ceased pray- 
ing, renounce their apostasy, and embrace a course of strict penance. 
Barbara Selb and Margaret Heyd, having persevered in their repent- 
ance, were admitted again into the Order of St. Dominic, and gave 
much edification by their zeal and humility. Authentic testimony 
relates that when, many years after her death, Susan’s tomb was 
opened to admit the body of another nun, a sweet perfume issued 


* thence, and filled the cloister with its fragrance during several days. 


Persecution against Catholics continued, more or less, in Stras- 
burg until the year 1681. Probably without the suffering thus en- 
tailed through centuries, the chronicle might not have been kept; 
we should have been ignorant of how the nuns spoke Latin and de- 
fended dogma, or with what virtue they resisted temptation and 
proved their happy calling to religious life. So is it with much 
that never reaches public eye or ear. 
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Marriage at Midnight. 


Ir is singular to see what a different impression the advent of rail- 
ways has made in France and England. In England, the formation 
of a railway-station wakes up a sleepy little village into life; in 
France, the same event does not seem to have the smallest effect on 
the lives of the inhabitants. Had a station been made in England 
at a town of the size of Abbeville, it would have created a perfect 
revolution in the existing state of things. New branches of industry 
would have sprung up; new piles of buildings been erected; new 
books and London fashions, and the 7imes two hours after publication, 
would have been ready to hand; and excursion-trains would have 
been set on foot to enable every body to go every where and see the 
lions. But a different state of things exists at Abbeville; the old 
town looks as quiet and as lazy as it might have looked fifty years 
ago, when the lumbering diligence formed the only means of com- 
munication. Indeed, the arrival of the diligence from Dieppe seems 
now to be the event of the day, and to wake up the inhabitants far 
more vigorously than the comings and goings of the railway-omni- 
bus. Abbeville is preéminently a quiet place, not to say a dull 
place; the grass peeps up between the stones in many of the wide 
deserted streets; and the Hétel du Téte du Beeuf, built evidently to 
receive a goodly number of wayfarers, always seems empty; and 
Marie the chambermaid, elderly and a little lame, appears hardly 
equal to the emergency of a passing guest. 

If you are a coward when sea-sickness stares you in the face, as it 
does when you see the Newhaven steamer lying at anchor off Dieppe, 
you will pardon the traveller who makes a sacrifice of a good deal 
more time and a little more money, and takes his place from that 
charming French seaside town in the diligence to Abbeville; there is 
much pretty scenery on the road, and occasionally there is time given 
to pay a visit to the Chateau d’Eu, where Louis Philippe in his 
palmy days entertained our English Queen. But as I neared Abbe-.. 
ville the darkness shut out surrounding objects. The conversation, 
which had been going on briskly in English, French, German, and 
Russian,—natives of all those countries being passengers,—began to ° 
flag; the incessant jingling of the bells attached to the horses 
became wearisome; and a feeling of intense relief was experienced 
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by all the passengers when, on a certain Saturday evening, the dili- 
gence rolled into the courtyard of the Téte du Beeuf. 

My business in Abbeville was with M. le Curé of the cathedral; 
and as the title of this paper might lead my readers to suspect it was 
to concoct a clandestine marriage, let me at once relieve their minds 
on that point, by stating that my visit to M. le Curé had nothing to 
do with matrimony. I had to interest him in a tale of bitter sorrow, 
sorrow almost without hope; the actors in which history were living 
close by him, and to whom a word of kindly sympathy would be pre- 
cious. Accordingly, on Sunday morning I went to the cathedral for 
eight-o’clock Mass; and on its conclusion I asked a lady near me if 
the priest who had said it was the Curé. She answered in the 
negative. 

“Then at what hour will the Curé say his Mass?” I asked. 

“ Not at all to-day,” she replied quickly; “there was a marriage 
at midnight, and M. le Curé has gone to bed.” 

Quite discomfited, I thanked her and went away. How stupid I 
am, I thought, not to understand French better. I suppose he is 
ill; but what she said sounded just like “un mariage de minuit.” 
I had better go to the presbytery and ask there. So I found my 
way to the presbytery, not a stone’s-throw from the church; and 
when the brisk elderly housekeeper came to the door, I asked meekly 
for M. le Curé. 

“ Ah, no; you cannot see him till after High Mass; there was a 
marriage at midnight; and M. le Curé was not in bed till three 
o'clock.” 

I retreated much humiliated. “Is it patois,” I said to myself, 
“or is there a peculiar term used here for the last Sacraments? How 
stupid it is not: to know !” and in great dudgeon with myself, I ate 
my breakfast and went to High Mass. Then to the presbytery 
again ; yes, M. le Curé was visible, and received me cordially. What 
a picture he was, with his long white hair, his figure slightly bent, 
his open benignant face with a smile which made one think of a little 
child, his well-worn soutane, his shoes with silver buckles, and his 
stick! He listened to my story with deep interest, and sighed as I 
spoke of sin, and the shame and suffering it had brought on others. 
He would do all he could to comfort, to help, to breathe hope into 
a soul too utterly crushed to the earth. Then the kindly old man 
thought of me. HadI seen the town? Was I dull by myself? He 
had an English parishioner to whom he would take me. She had 
married a Frenchman, and almost forgotten her native tongue. So 
we set out together; and as we went, M. le Curé had a word for 
every one; and there was not a creature but seemed to know him. 
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The men took off their caps, the mothers smiled, the little children 
ran up to him and pulled at his sash, and the old man blessed them 
as he passed along. 

“ And were you not surprised this morning,” said M. le Curé, 
“when you heard I had had a marriage at midnight?” Utterly 
astonished at this unexpected query, I confessed my dilemma; and 
how the old Curé did laugh! “It is quite true,” he said; “there 
was a marriage at midnight. You must know that in two dioceses in 
France there is an old privilege which permits marriages to take place 
at midnight, and Mass to be said ; this diocese is one of them” (he 
told me the other, but I forget which it was). ‘ Now,” continued M. 
le Curé, “unfortunately for me it is considered the height of fashion 
to be married at midnight; it is rather expensive, of course; there 
is the church to be lighted up, and attendants paid for losing their 
rest; but it is the thing, and so every now and then some grand lady 
or another chooses to be married by candlelight. And you see,” 
said the poor Curé, “it keeps me up very late, and I am very tired 
next day;” but he laughed as he made his complaint, and did not 
seem to mind it much ; indeed, I doubt whether he minded any thing 
which concerned himself. He had been forty years at Abbeville, he 
told me; he came there in the freshness of early manhood; now he 
was close upon its ending. What a life it had been of kindly deeds, 
of duties accomplished, of prayer, of zeal for others, that, after all 
the trials, and the sufferings, and the knowledge of sin and the world, 
which forty years must bring, the old man spoke and smiled with 
the innocent happiness of his far-off childhood! ‘“ Come to church 
to-night,” he said, “at six; we are trying hard to accomplish 
Vauvre du Dimanche; and the people are beginning to shut their 
shops, and give the day to God and to innocent recreation. At 
night we have a solemn amende honorable for the offences committed 
against God on Sunday in France.” And at six o’clock I went to 
church, and beheld it filled with a goodly congregration, largely 
composed of men; and I heard the Curé preach one of those sermons 
of simple wisdom, which touched the heart far more than grand elo- 
quence does, and then the full chorus of voices melted in the amende ; 
and the “ Remember not, Lord, our offences, nor those of our fathers.” 
And the Benediction of our Lord fell gently on the multitude. Thus 
ended my Sunday at Abbeville; to which I owe my introduction to the 
curious old custom of marrying at midnight. F. 
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Saints of the Desert. 
No. II. 


1. Abbot Antony fell on a time into weariness and gloom of 
spirit; and he cried out, “ Lord, I wish to be saved; but my search- 
ings of mind will not let me.” 

And, looking round, he saw some one like himself, sitting and 
working, then rising and praying, then sitting and rope-making 
again. And he heard the Angel say: “ Work and pray; pray and 
work; and thou shalt be saved.” 


2. Arsenius, when he was now in solitude, prayed as before: 
“ Lord, lead me along the way of salvation.” And again he heard a 
voice, which said: “ Flight, silence, quiet; these are the three sources 
of sinlessness.” 


3. “Which of all our duties,” asked the brethren, “is the 
greatest labour?” Agatho answered: “ Prayer; for as scon as we 
begin, the devils try to stop us, since it is their great enemy. Rest 
comes after every other toil; but prayer is a struggle up to the last 
breath.” 


4. Abbot Theodore said: “ Other virtue there is none like this, 
to make naught of no one.” 


5.. Abbot Sylvanus said: “ Woe to the man whose reputation is 
greater than his work.” 


6. Holy Epiphanius said: “ A great safeguard against sin is the 
reading of the Scriptures; and it is a precipice and deep gulf to be 
ignorant of the Scriptures.” 


7. Once a monk was told, “Thy father is dead.” He answered: 
“ Blaspheme not; my Father is immortal.” 
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Only across the Channel. 

“ Ancl’ io son pittore!” I too am a painter! With a deep glow 
of self-gratulation might the ejaculation of the Italian have been 
echoed from the breast of hin—the nature-studying son of art—on 
whose small canvas I was permitted to dwell, as, with all his heart 
in his work, and the blue sky above, he transferred to it the form 
and tint of as delectable a spot of living landscape as could arrest an 
accomplished student, even with a spell potent as the mariner’s gray 
eye upon the Wedding-Guest. We had been strangers within the 
hour, and might be so again ere its close; but one touch of sym- 
pathy, which he probably felt in my aspect as I ventured to approach 
his woodland studio, and a brief remark upon the presentment of his 
canvas, at once made us kin. In truth, he was an artist upon his 
autumnal vacation wanderings; and here, where we held a passing 
parley, he had got and had lingered upon ground especially familiar to, 
and cherished by, him and many of his brotherhood. I might meet 
them, he assured me, in many a secluded nook and on many a noble up- 
land, in a wide circle radiating from the small town at our fect. He 
need not have added that, like himself, they were recognisable at a 
coup @eil; like him, quietly ardent in their vocation; and that, like 
him, they would impart a piquantly picturesque feature to the scene 
wherein they sat or stood. As I viewed him en pose, he wore a deep- 
olive velveteen many-pocketed paletot, well tinted with wear and 
tear, ample trousers of the same, looped up & la Zouave over rustic 
buskins; while his head was protected by an ample sombrero. His 
kit, when made up, contained a light ingeniously-folding easel at- 
tached to a knapsack, wherein were deposited all the et-cetera of the 
palette and a few small canvasses. With these his firm-knit shoul- 
ders were familiar; and in this tenwe he went cheerily through his 
campaign. A short dialogue but confirmed all my previous admira- 
tion of scenes in the land around, upon which I had somewhat casually 
come; and so, leaving him to his meditations with a genial au revoir, 
I rejoicingly pursued mine own exploratory rambles, jotting down a 
few memoranda thereof, which are here tendered to the gentle reader. 

Whither, then, do I invite thy companionship, with all thy mind’s 
eye wide awake? “ Only across the Channel.” We are on the cliff 
coast-line of glorious Normandy, and hard by a little rural mari- 
time and sequestered village, rather than town, lying happily away 
from the great mob-bethronged lines of Dieppe and Havre. Its 
name is Veules, and ten to one that you find it not on your ordinary 
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map—nay, even on that which accompanies the Murray Guide. 
Can there be a much more significant evidence of out-of-the-world 
retirement than this? Veules, then, is a unique little town, unlike 
aught to which we can recur on our own side of the Channel. It 
owes its origin, in all probability, to a streamlet, which, in the deepest 


- depth of time, must have worked its way through the great chalk 


cliff; thus creating a chasm, wherein, as it gradually became en- 
larged, the dwellings of humble men might be sheltered, and men 
themselves be cheered and nurtured by its waters. At present, the 
severance of cliff from cliff at the seaward termination of Veules is 
very moderate, the houses of its single street occupying almost the 
entire main channel. Here is no shelter or anchorage for sea craft; 
and consequently here are no fishermen or fishwomen, or any of the 
sailor tribe. The accommodation for bathing is but indifferent; for 
the shore is guarded by a rugged, remorseless shingle, most trouble- 
some of transit, ere the level sand can be attained. Hence, happily, 
Veules has but little reason to apprehend being converted into a 
thronged watering-place ; hence, happily, it preserves its older cha- 
racteristics. It is a quaint rural place, in which farmers who culti- 
vate the rich plains above have their homesteads, and where their 
labourers find their cots; where also certain millers lift their heads 
in significant preéminence; and, finally, where a worthy body of 
genuine cotton-spinners flash their shuttles, each one on his own 
ground, fearless of being devoured by monster-machine factory. The 
residences of these divers parties line the village in all variety of con- 
trasted aspect, from the shore to its landward end, where the great 
coast-line of high-road crosses that which conducts to the heart of 
Normandy—Rouen. That which is a chasm next the Atlantic gradu- 
ally expands inwards; and many groups of dwellings cluster up the 
circling frames of hill thus created, which, being abundantly and 
variously clothed in the verdure of trees, develops in many finely 
picturesque aspects. Of these, the most perfect became revealed to 
us by the tell-tale camp-stool of one of my sketching friends, which 
he had planted on the topmost elevation next to the sea; and from 
thence, looking townwards, he took in the whole of the hill-cradled 
village, with its immemorial church hoarily o’ertopping all, and the 
widening woodland screen, rising higher and higher, amphitheatri- 
cally, with foliage massed or feathered in exquisite variation of form 
and colour ; 


“and overhead upgrew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade ; 
A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend, 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view.” 
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Veules owes, as has been suggested, its very existence to a 
streamlet; to it, also, it would seem to be further indebted for its 
name. This is a point, however, which has racked the antiquarian 
reveries of all local inquirers. For our part, we accept it with in- 
finite contentment, because it reserves all the honours of the chris- 
tening to those sweet waters, which have been the abiding charm of 
the place. It is whispered, then, that before the days of Rollo some 
piratical ranger of Scandinavia—the black raven on his sail—after 
having been particularly well tempest-tossed, put into this indenture 
of the ghastly cliffs; and having much more wine aboard than fresh 
water, was cheered to fresh life on beholding the stream dancing 
down from its then forest-home, and gushing into the ocean. “ Wae- 
len! waclen!” was the shout of the man ahead; and a score of 
throats, dry as the ribbed sea-sand, reéchoed the hail. From thence- 
forward the spot became a favourite refuge for the Northmen, until 
they finally appropriated it as Normans, and the name was modu- 
lated into its present euphony. Be it so: what better ancestral 
honours could there be for the kindly rill? so suggestive of the melo- 
dious diminutives— 

Animula—vagula—blandula.” 

Let us now trace it to its source, just outside the village. Not in 
any romantic valley, embowered beneath the umbrage of grand or 
graceful boughs, embellished by mossy rock or turf green as emerald, 
do we find its cradle. In a slightly-deepened dell, close to the coast- 
line of highway, and beneath a gentle hill, whereon a few cows, and 
peradventure a donkey, take pasturage, it steals from the bosom of 
mother Earth into light with an imperceptible transit— 


“ Crescit occulto, sicut arbor, zvo ;” 


and, in its very infancy, quickly assumes unaccountable proportions. 
It bubbles along for a while close to a group of homeliest cottages ; 
till presently, finding a spot where nature has consecrated seclusion, 
with a concurrence of most graceful delicately-foliaged trees, it ex- 
pands itself upon a bed of brilliant flint-glistening pebbles into a 
wee lakelet, and there reveals all its translucent loveliness, recalling 
the famed Blandusian fount : 


“Tenero splendidior vitro ;” 


or Byron’s delicious tribute to his classic stream : 


“ But thou, Clitumnus, in the sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was ere 
The haunt of river nymph—” 


If, however, such fair spirit here sets up her home, it is not to dwell 
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in idleness or seclusion; for behold, and be not shocked, ye children 
of romance, here are revealed to you beds for the cultivation of 
water-cresses! matchless, to be sure, in piquant flavour: a special 
_pépiniére for their deeply-verdant clusters, which, having been most 
carefully tendered, are as carefully gathered and forwarded—a verit- 
able bon-bouche—to St. Valery, Dieppe, and even Rouen. Above 
and around are interlaced the branches of ash and poplar, of stately 
beech and rough-armed oak, mingling their leaves in a tender bril- 
liance of flutter, and shielding the scene below with a subdued shade 
—a veritable chiaro ’scuro. 

And does its loveliness want appreciation in the quarter where 
the feeling and the faculty divine to judge thereof most keenly re- 
sides? By no manner of means; for is not that yonder our friend 
of the locomotive atelier, who has so snugly ensconced himself a 
short way off the winding pathway, at the trunk of the goodly tree, 
and there—sub tegmine fagi—with eye “in fine frenzy rolling,” takes 
in the whole mystery of combined beauties,—colour, and form, and 
effect? Let us not intrude; but, after an interchange of salute— 
wide-awake waved to sombrero—follow on our young streamlet, till, 
after a short devious course of one hundred yards, it dips under the 
high-road, and, turning abruptly to the left, takes its way through 
the village, modestly at the back of the right line; sometimes through 
gardens, whose apple-branches—in blossom or in fruit, as the season 
may be—bend dancingly over it; sometimes beneath the heavier sha- 
dow of a young grove, that springs gracefully from the circling hill ; 
anon spreading out in sparkling shadow, where cattle may enjoy the 
blessing of its refreshment; but, for the most part, submitting itself 
to an embankment, by which it becomes converted into a lilliputian 
canal, and thus probably renders itself (gentle reader, credete, cre- 
dete a me) the most industrious streamlet—not alone in Christendom, 
but peradventure in the wide, wide world—inasmuch as, within that 
course of scarce a mile, it acts like a living principle to more than a 
dozen mills, imparting rotatory animation to their machinery, and 
thereby blessing the farmers of the whole country round, by bringing 
into final produce their staple crop of rape, or rich Norman grain. 

The very last of these mills, and, strange as it may seem, the 
oldest of the family, stands daringly upon the very point of union of 
the streamlet and the ocean—upon the shingle beneath the cliffs— 
where its sides have for centuries been smitten and scourged by as 
savage a recurrence of spring-tides as ever lashed a rock-bound coast. 
Even in the fifteenth century (such is the tradition) the good monks 
of Fécamps erected this bold utilitarian work, confiding its protection 
to Providence; and surely there must have been, and there must 
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continue to be, a sweet little angel that sits up on high to watch over 
the fate of this daring agent of beneficence; for such, it must be re- 
marked, is the purity of this riyulet, Veules, that it carries with it no 
alluvium, deposits no delta, which might gradually swell into a pro- 
tective encircling soil to the old mill. On the contrary, an unfailing 
accumulation of such rounded stones—such as have been alluded to— 
hustles against its basement when the great crested spring-tide waves 
plunge upon it with their thunderous crash, and make it shift like 
sand. Against such an enemy the brave old mill has but one auxiliary, 
which consists in a line of strong piles carried out from its extremest 
angle into the sea and firmly planked, and whereby the headlong rush 
of “the hell of waters” is slightly but savingly swayed aside. 

Hereabouts it is that again we shall be sure to encounter one or 
other of our friends of the gentle craft—not one of Walton’s disciples 
(albeit our eyes can testify that Veules is not without its few finny 
denizens, whom may the hamadryads guard against Limerick hook 
or lurking urchin!), but the pilgrim of pencil and palette, who, solitary 
and thoughtful as the trout-slayer, angles after Nature’s charms, and 
commits them when caught to the kreel of his portfolio, to supply 
him thereafter with many a choice morsel of reminiscence. 

And now, whether we climb the seaward path or take our way 
up the town, crossing the bridged streamlet at its entrance, and then 
following the graceful bend of the roads by which it attains the open 
upland, let us recognise a land worthy of its little capital, over which 
a Norman baron might whilom have proudly thrown his eye and 
sworn by the faulchion at his side that it was well worth defence 
against all comers. And here, within a few furlongs of the village, 
stands a simple but touching memorial of eld-—a small age-worn 
chapel—La Chapelle du Val. It also has its traditionary origin. 
When all around was a vast primeval forest, therein (and the like tale 
has been often told) a noble and gallant hunter—“ woe wert the chase, 
woe wert the day”—lost himself amid baffling jungle and under the 
shade of melancholy boughs. His last and saving resource against the 
peril of his predicament was to invoke the intervention of St. Vaning, 
the patron of the region ; and in return for the deliverance he besought, 
he vowed that a chapel should arise on the self-same spot from which 
he poured forth his prayer. As “saints will hear when men do 
call,” the knight proved successful; he felt himself conducted by a 
celestial guide to daylight and liberty. He was true to his engage- 
ments, and the forest-timber was compelled to yield material for the 
sanctuary, which then and there arose. And behold, after all manner 
of transitions, from thenee until now, of times and men and things, that 
small rustic chapel has continued to exist, having undergone, at some 
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epoch or other, the process of petrifaction—the translation of its 
wood into stone. Weird-looking, there it now stands; not a tree— 
where once was densest knight-bewildering forest in its vicinity—nor 
habitation of man more than in its first solitude. Its sole companion 
is a stone cross, equally suggestive of an immemorial past, which con- 
fronts it on the opposite side of the road. Both are cherished objects 
of devotion with females. Each Friday a priest visits the unprotected 
chapel to say Mass and give advice and consolation to yearning visitors 
of that class. On such occasions, also, mothers but just out of the 
hands of the sage femme may be seen moving round the cross, bear- 
ing in their arms their babes in swaddling-clothes, and with frequent 
genuflections offering up the bantlings. 

And now a word devoted by ourselves to the stone cross and 
crucifix. The traveller, wrecked upon a desolate shore, toils inwards 
in search of shelter, but dreads, at every turn, the encounter of some 
savage death-dealing foe. The grim jest is familiar to us all. Sud- 
denly his eye rests upon an object, by which he is thoroughly re- 
assured. A land so embellished is the home of civilisation. It is a 
gibbet, a well-furnished gallows-tree ! 

Well, here upon the heights that crown the cliffs of Normandy, 
such another castaway would speedily encounter an equally eloquent 
and cheering indicator; but of a far different penal type. On the 
face of the undulating plain, he is startled to behold a stem of rock 
springing up from a rude substratum, a foot or so in diameter and 
ten feet or thereabouts in height. He cannot choose but stop. It is, 


. full sure, a cross, rough and time-tinted, like a growth of a gnarled 


oak. And to it is attached, above, a small figure, rusted and rudely 
wrought, of Him who was crucified. Be he but Christian, will he 
not pause awhile to commune with this heart-touching memorial, 
and may he not then wend on his way a wiser and a better man? 
Crosses like this seem as if they were indigenous in the soil here; 
an immemorial institute more especially of Normandy. They are 
incessantly met with on highway and byway, at the entrance to or 
in the heart of hamlets, and not unfrequently in twos or threes under 
the shadow of quaint churches, as if they had been constructed in 
the earliest Christian times, even when the Irish St. Fiacre brought 
the Gospel to these Gallic shores. There is no attempt to adorn 
them; they stand simple and austere mementos of the true 
“ Crux tremende majestatis.” 

And surely wheresoever these wayside missionaries of the faith arise, 
they cannot fail to rescue the rudest hind from that slough of bru- 


_ tality which ignores the very being of God,-of which our assize-cir- 


cuits ever and anon render us painfully cognisant. If such monster 
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were discoverable hereabouts, it could only be amongst those shep-— 


herds whose constant attendance upon their flocks vegetating on 
these uplands withdraws them from village concourse, and subjects 
them to Chaldaic solitude. Yet, having frequently encountered these 
guardians of the silly sheep, and drawn them into colloquy, which 
was never difficult where unaffected interest in their ways was mani- 
fested on our part, we have found no reason to subject them to such 
a suspicion or imputation. In fact, there is much of the ideal 
Pastor Fido in these Normans. They are, for the most part, in the 
prime of life, and their good looks do justice to their race. Their 
figures are athletic; their faces rich with a swarthy glow, and set off 
by ample beard; their costume clean, comfortable, and picturesque 
in material and adjustment. Such have we beheld them on more 
than one sultry autumnal day, seated at the base of one of those 
time-consecrated crosses, while around lay, quiet and confiding, their 
hundred-fold flock; the scene almost identical with that illustrated 
by Landseer, in his well-known picture, but far truer in its genuine 
rustic of the brotherhood of Gurth the swineherd in the place of a 
country gentleman in masquerade costume, and his locks primly 
arranged, as if they had but just come from the ministration of a 
perruquier. 

Here, too, what a subject for the pencil of that same master of 
all dog-fanciers in these wondrous companions and unfailing agents 
of the shepherd! Were there a transmigration of souls, what a ster- 
ling class of human worthies must have been ordained to pass through 
their trial in this form! How single in purpose; how stern in action ; 
how keenly intelligent; how minutely obedient in fulfilling the func- 
tions of its existence ; how the unity of his nature seems concentrated 
in that eye of purest diamond brilliancy! See, while his charge lies 
here in repose, how quiet and yet watchful he takes up his position 
on the circumference of the circled group, or draws up at his master’s 
side awaiting his very whisper of command, or the scarce perceptible 
significant motion of his hand or head! In his sense of an incessant 
responsibility he seems to have subdued within him all the charac- 
teristic fraternisation and fun of his race. He would scorn the idle 
facilities of either Luath or Cesar, nor care, like the former, that 

“ His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face 
Ay gat him friends in ilka place ;” 
nor, like the latter, 
“hae spent an hour caressin’ 
Ev’n wi’ a tinkler gipsy’s messin’ 
At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 
Nae tawted tyke though e’er sae duddie 
But he wad stan’t, as glad to see him, 
And stroan’t on stanes an’ hillocks wi’ him,” 
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He has but little yearning even for the caressing of his master; his 
faculties are all devoted to serious business, for which he but holds 
off for a moment for his food, or for that sleep in which he recruits 
the strength which must be severely taxed by that almost incredibly 
incessant peripatetic action in which, while waking, he lives, moves, 
and has his being. Unlike the drover’s coarsely and cruelly edu- 
cated offshoot of his family, he is never severe with his silly charge, 
except when they are knowingly committing a breach of discipline. 
Thus have we seen him guide a flock gently as a dove though a legi- 
timate pasture of sward, when suddenly a turnip-plantation came 
alongside. Alas, what cat’s averse to fish, or sheep to turnip-top! 
A rush was made upon the juicy delicacy; but not less like a flash 
was the trespass perceived by the guardian, and, giving tooth to the 
legs of the delinquents, he had them brought off and within their 
proper bound in the twinkle of his own bright eye. No command of 
him with the crock directed this proceeding. The transgression was 
at once appreciated and chastised, proprio motu, by hi¥ lieutenant. 

In this same pasture-ground, which verges along the cliff with 
a soil much richer but less sweet in curt herbage than our own downs, 
one may not unfrequently encounter another and singular rustic 
entity, the first aspect of which might well startle susceptible nerves, 
more especially if elemental inclemency prevailed, and rain came with 
a sweep of the nor’-nor’-west—for, lo! what, on the desolate scene, 
seemed .a deftly-trimmed corn-rig or wheat-sheaf, suddenly springs 
into action, and discharges a variety of fantastic capers. Can any 
thing be conceived more bewildering? Do the laws of straw and 
still life go for naught? While you inquire, the gyrations of this 
unique illustration of animated nature presto present to you a broad 
burst of grin on a minor member of the bucolic corps. In other 
words, here is revealed a gay garcon, the very embodiment of the 
allegro, whose function it is, throughout the live-long day, to watch 
the cows, tethered or at large, which browse in these perilous 
quarters, and who has himself thus thatched in, from head to heel, 
in an effective armour against winter and rough weather. A rude 
serannel pipe, which he applies to his mouth, and from which the 
semblance of an air is heard, completes the picture. This droll, who 
unites in his sole person the offices of shepherd and of dog— of 
Colin and his colly—reminds one ef that finny notoriety, with which 
the aquarium has made us familiar—the hermit-crab. 

Turning now our steps and speculations landward, a noble pro- 
spect wins all our admiration, as it would equally that of farmer or 
artist. It is wholly un-English, and is not often to be matched in 
France. The land, unlike our downs, is rich in agricultural soil, and 
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unfolds in continuous plains of broad, cultivated, unhedged undula- 
tion. By some fortunate customary arrangements, it is not cut up 
into mean tessellation of proprietary; the crops are widely developed; 
and the farming worthy to stand beside that of England. But there 
is no monotony to this tillage view; far from that. And here we 
have the feature that is peculiarly French. Although occasionally 
small towns are to be met with on the great highways, to which we 
have alluded, yet in them is found but a small minority of the agri- 
cultural population of the country. Cast your eyes around you, 
whithersoever your excursion may lead you, and fine extensive blocks 
of timber loom into and, in their varying outline, adorn the prospect 
on every side. When, following up their own byroads, you approach 
these domain-like woodlands, you find that they are enclosed by close 
and careful hedging. Penetrate the mystery of their interior, and 
you will speedily discover that they shelter the dwellings of both 
land-tillers and land-owners—not wedged up together, but pictu- 
resquely scattered, en bocage, and protected equally from the severi- 
ties of summer and winter. In the centre you will come upon the 
immemorial church, with its churchyard, where, of a surety, 


“The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


The most part of these homesteads of an orderly, industrious 
population have their names terminated with the syllable “ ville”’— 
as Bloss-ville, Solle-ville, Yest-ville, Man-ville-es-plains, &e. In 
these the well-prepared visitor may uproot no little historic lore to 
reward his researches, and the judicious sketcher will discover mines 
of unwrought ore, over which he may quietly luxuriate. In the 
last named, we were arrested by a quaint villa of modern construc- 
tion, Gothic in fashion, and devoted (as certain mural inscriptions 
informed the wayfarer, who might be struck with pinnacles and 
macchiolations and statuettes) to the historic memories of Normandy. 
It was clearly a show-place, and we accordingly sought its portal ; 
and upon a brass-plate fixed over the handle of a bell-wire thereunto 
annexed, we were brought-to by finding engraved the following 
couplet : 

“ Ter tibi pulsanti, si non aperitur, abito : 
Non sum—non possum—non placet esse domi ;” 


which may be thus freely rendered, for the benefit of the ladies, 


Thrice if you ring, and thrice your labour’s lost, 

I may not, cannot, will not, be your host, 
Come, this was something out of the commonplace. We ventured 
to evoke the spirit within, and were happy to find our fist tug at 
“ the tintinnabular appendage” effective. An antique morsieur, who 
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“wore a rusty old black coat all buttoned down before,” courteously 
opened to us. If there be sermons in stones, there is assuredly a 
broadside of palaver in an interchange of eye-glances. Ours said, 
“ May we be permitted to see what is to be seen?” and his replied, 
“T shall be charmed.” And so we entered a spacious and pretty 
garden; and from thence, attendant on signals of our venerable 
guide, penetrated the rez-de-chaussée of the villa. We anticipated a 
treasure-trove of all manner of historic researches, in print or in 
manuscript, respecting the chivalrous land, sustained by a museum 
of relics. In a word, we dreamt that we had unearthed an authentic 
Dryasdust. But flesh is grass—ex nihilo nihil fit. Our good old 
friend’s sanctuary was dedicated to a single purely personal vanity, 
He was the parent, he made us aware, of an admirable Crichton of a 
son who had entered the Church, and had attained the position, full 
of promise, of being one of the Emperor’s almoners. Evidences of 
this event were here displayed, and some published works of Napo- 
leonic illustration, photographs, &c. They portended a mitre—per- 
haps a hat of scarlet-—to embellish hereafter bygone records of the 
Fasti Normandienses. Heaven bless the old man’s paternal hopes ! 
To the absent pére de son pére we gave a willing credit for having 
sustained this octogenarian affection, and also for his scholarship—for 
his we learned it to be—of the “ Ter tibi pulsanti.” 

Strolling to our headquarters from this incursion into Motteville- 
es-plains, the whole land, even as at our outset, was freely open to 
our footsteps; for it was autumn, and the crops all in. But it 
was far from solitary: numerous ploughmen were sedulously at work 


“ near and afar; and truly stalwart were they, guiding, as they did, 


unaided by juvenile attendant, their sturdy team of two abreast, and 
turning over the deep-brown mould with steady share. Frequently 
have we sauntered alongside those men as they toiled through their 
weary way, and found them uniformly of cool and resolute charac- 
teristic. They are the foundation of that dominant repute in farming™ 
which attaches to Normandy in competition with the rest of France. 
The harrow also was manceuvred before us with singular adroitness. 
Thus, it was not uncommon to see an individual guiding three horses 
in tandem line, with a lateral harrow attached to each; and each 
harrow thrown out successively beyond the other. The smartness, 
spirit, and agility with which this operation was performed, more 
especially when the singularly loose skeleton-like equipage had to 
be swung round in frequent turnings, was admirable indeed. 

On these rich plains, golden in their fertility and in their skilful 
cultivation, you are also destined, gentle reader, to have your sensi- 
bilities shocked by coming upon groups of the daughters of Eve lite- 
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rally working out “their daily bread” at the sweat of their brows,— 
brows too no longer adorned (out upon time and the mutability of even 
the muslin of human affairs!) with the once much-admired Normandy 
cap. After, however, a brief contemplation of this realisation of the 
primitive malediction, you may be insensibly soothed by remarking 
that, if the damsels be characteristically comely, they are also—stout. 
Their structure is graphically illustrated by that rude expression 
‘strapping.’ They moreover seem to devote themselves most tho- 
roughly to that 
“ goddess, fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing mirth ;” 


and you must fain be consoled or charmed, maugre your melting 
mood, in marking with what cheerful vigour the sheaf is borne, the 
pommes de terre gathered in, the rape-root planted, or (in its sea- 
son) the ripe hay tossed, by Clélie or Julie, or Anastasie or Clominie, 
Whether this feature in the landscape be one for a smile or a tear, 
it has become one of absolute necessity, since the conscription on one 
hand, and the more promising engagements of cotton-spinning on the 
other, draw off from the land an undue portion of young men. 
Wending our evening way homewards, after a day’s rustication 
in such scenes as we have noted, is it not pricelessly precious to 
descend to this quiet primitive little village of Veules, rather than 
find yourself in a sort of metropolitan faubourg entitled a watering- 
place? Descend we did, by the gently winding road to which we 
have alluded—road, be it remarked, kept in a perfection of repair 
and trimness of arrangement, with its green carpet of carefully-cut 
sod at each side, by the incessant care of a well-organised corps of 
cantoniers, each having a portion of road assigned to his inspection. 
Descending thus, the village opens with a few casual cottages plen- 
teously shrouded with apple-trees—for we are in the special cider- 
district of France. They are, for the most part, stone-built, firmly 
thatched, and upon that thatch a green and golden moss not unfre- 
quently breaks out in rich luxuriance. Houses of somewhat more 
pretension are mixed with these; a few in the old parquetting style 
remind us of Kent and other southern structural antiquities of Eng- 
land. Entering, then, fully into the single street of which Veules 
for the most part consists, similar and more contrasted irregularities 
content the eye, more especially as on no hand do you mark either 
extreme poverty or a want of cleanliness. A spacious farmyard in 
the centre, with a massive arched entrance, has somewhat of the 
stateliness of an antiquated fortalice. All around are impressive 
evidences of honest, industrious, humble life. The overtall poppies 
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are but few and far between. Strolling quietly from one end of the 
place to the other, you may, albeit unendued with the faculty of Fine 
Ear in the story, catch the following significant sounds, and bear 
them off in your memory—first, the silvery song of the sweet rivulet, 
as it bounds gushingly over the mill-wheels; secondly, the mono- 
tonous stampedo with which the machines, thereby actuated, crush 
the rape into oil; thirdly, from within the cottages, the flight and 
the check of the shuttle, as it guides the cotton thread into a noted 
sterling web; and finally and fittingly booms up, and bounds in all, 
the harmonising voice of the ocean, 


—— Oadrdoons. 


And now may all good rural influences guard us against the res- 
ponsibility of inveigling into this happily secluded spot any fragment 
of the watering-place rout. Err not hither, ye late devoted loungers 
in ballroom or boudoir, ye children of cultivated affectations and 
beau-monde sensibilities, with your attendant flight of ministrant 
macaroni. Nor you, most worthy and corpulent citizen, seek not in 
this quarter your annual ditto of salt-water for self, domestic partner, 
and that double progeny which you lead along, like Sir Cloudesley 
and Dame Dorothy, as graven on monumental brass,—he sustained 
by the boys, and she by the girls, ranging from the mature to the 
minikin. 

Learn that Veules scarce knows a vehicle save the diurnal dili- 
gence, the farmer’s wagon, and some nondescript one-horse voiture 
for the casualties of common use. Even a live donkey is hereabouts 
. almost as great a rarity as a dead one. Then the whole population 
depends, for the ordinary supply of plainest provision, upon a weekly 
market; and half-rations are contingencies to be held in view. 
Finally, if bathe you will, below the shingle look to your sabots. 


“ Procul, procul este, profani !” 
M. E. C. 
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don Clergy, sent on application to the Principal, as 
above, LONDON, 
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SEASON 1864. 7 


FARMER AND ROGERS 


(INDIA SHAWL WAREHOUSEMEN BY APPOINTMENT TO HER§ 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, and 
H.ReH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES), 


OF THE 


GREAT SHAWL AND CLOAK EMPORIUM, 


Having concluded their extensive preparations for the present ‘Season, 
request attention to the largést and most magnificent Collection of 


INDIA, CHINA, FRENCH, PAISLEY, 
AND.NORWICH SHAWLS 


THE WORLD. 


EXCL US Vo PRL 


THE REGISTERED ST. BE RNARD MANTLE,} 
An exquisitely light, soft, and warm cloth. 


CHINA LAMBSKIN CLOTH, 
Having all the effect and beauty of the real Skin, without the smell and 
great weight. 


“ESMERALDA,” 
‘Ap elegant Coat Shape, made in Cloth and Velvet. 
“EMPRESS,” 
; bb @léth and Velvet, from Five Guineas. 


““ PRINCESS,” 
Fitlest Velvet and Lace, Twenty to Guineas, 


Especial attention is requested to 
-DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT, 


Under the management of. an Artiste of great taste and experience. 


and Prices of the « St Cloak” 
sent freeby post. 


THE GREAT SHAWL AND CLOAK EMPORIUM, 
171, 173, 175, & 179 Regent Street, London, W. 


LONDON: ROBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. 
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